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ABSTRACT 

The Department of Career and Vocational Education of 
the Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS), Maryland offers students 
a variety of services to help develop awareness, explore opticns, and 
prepare for career roles. In the spring of 1983, three career 
components were evaluated by the Department of Educational 
Accountability: (1) the Executive Internship Program for selected 
eleventh and twelfth graders, started in the 1970 's; (2) the 
Schcol-Based Internship programs offered in many MCPS high schools 
since the 1960's; and (3) the Career Education Infusion Process (at 
the secondary level), which integrates curriculum with career 
education objectives for grades K-12 and was initiated in 1982. 
Quantitative survey research methods were used to collect data on the 
two internship programs from participants, parents, sponsors, 
guidance counselors, and school coordinators. Semi-structured 
interviews of teachers, principals and other staff were used for the 
infusion process program. The study found the two internship programs 
strong and successful as of May, 1983, however, findings on the 
Career Education Infusion Process indicated little progress, and many 
barriers to the implementation process. An addendum contains a 
rejoinder by the Department of Career and Vocational Education Staff 
with charts of the career education guidance and instruction 
components. (BS) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

The Department of Career and Vocational Education offers a variety of 
•ervicet aiaed at providing students with opportunities to develop self* and 
career awareness, explore a variety of career options, and choose and 
prepare for appropriate, satisfying, and potentially changing career roles. 
Included are career education courses, internships, collaborative efforts 
with businesses and the community, aaterials development, and a career 
infusion process. 

At the request of the departaent, an evaluation was conducted of selected 
career education initiatives in the spring of 1983. Using funds made 
available frosi the Maryland State Departaent of Education, the evaluations 
exaained the Executive Internship Prograa, the School-based Internship 
Programs operated by the sys tea's high schools, and the status of the Career 
Education Infusion Process. The aajor purpose of the evaluations was to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of each of the initietives; to 
identify, if possible, aodels for service delivery; and to make 
recommendations regarding future activities. The prograas and the questions 
addressed by the evaluation studies are described below. 

EXECUTIVE INTERNSHIP 

Since the early 1970s, the school systea has' operated the Executive 
Internship Prograa for selected students in Grades 11 and 12. The program 
allows students to spent' four days a week interning with an executive or 
aaneger of a federal, state, or local agency; a business; or a service 
organization. Students receive acadeaic credit for participating. The 
prograa is aanaged and coordinated by the Central Office's Department of 
Career and Vocational Education. 

The evaluation of the executive Internship prograa was suamatlve and focuaed 
on the following issues: 

o Whst ere the perceived outcoaes of the internship in terns of the 
iaaedlate acquisition of knowledge about organisations and their 
management end the long-term impact on career decisions, the 
transition froa high school to work or further studies, end the 
development of personal end social skills? 

o What ere the perceived strengths and weaknesses of the program, 
its management end coordination, including the opportunity costs 
of participation? 

SCHOOL-BASED INTERNSHIP 

Beginning with the late 1960s, aany high schools in MCPS have offered 
students the opportunity to engage in school-based internships in which 
participants work as interns in coaaunlty organisations, businesses, end 
local industries or in scientific research organisations. Typically, 
participants spend between four and ten hours per week interning. They 
usually receive acadeaic credit for participating. Not all high schools 
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offer Internship programs. Those thet do ere mane god and coordinated by 
each school and are governed by guidelines contained in an administrative 
manuel (MCPS, 1971). 

This study of the School-based Internship Programs was also summative. It 
sought answers to several broad evaluation questions: 

o Which of the high schools in MCPS offer school-based internships 
aud who participates? 

o What are the types and the range of internships offered by the 
schools? 

o What are the benefits and outcomes for perticipants? 

o How effectively are the programs managed and coordinated by the 
schools? 

CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION PROCESS 

MCPS has developed a process and s set of support materials to integrate or 
infuse the K-12 curriculum with cereer education objectives. The Career 
Education Infusion Process, as it is called, seeks to teach career education 
not as a separata subject but as an integral part of the academic curriculum 
building on subject matter objectives. It is one of the major tools 
developed by MCPS to atteapt to ensure student attainment of the world of 
work competencies included in Project Basic and helps meet the requirement 
of Bylaw BA.04.09 dealing with career planning, resume- writing, arid 
interviewing skills. 

At the time of this evaluation, Implementation of the infusion process was 
in its very eerly stages. In the fall of 1982, resource aeterials, 
developed by MCPS, were distributed to the schools. Staff development end 
in-service treining directed et the implementation of the curriculum 
infusion process end its resources have been offered to educators in the 
school system, including central and erea office personnel, principals, and 
teachers. 

This evaluation was formative in nature, designed to study the extent of its 
implementetion in the secondary schools In MCPS as of May, 1983, end to 
determine whet variables influence its adoption by the educetors in the 
system. It should be noted thet due to existing constraints, the study did 
not look at the infusion process in the elementary schools, where many of 
the efforts are directed. Conclusions regarding implementation must, 
therefore, be limited to the secondary level. Specifically, the study was 
structured eround the following evaluation questions: 

o Does sufficient support exist within MCPS to bring about the 
implementation of the Cereer Educe tlon Infusion Process? 

o Whet heve been the effects of the in-service training and 
resources provided to the educators in MCPS regarding the process 
of infusion? 



o What support and leedership have been provided by central and area 



office personnel and has this support/ leadership baan affactiva? 

o Td what axtant is curriculum infusion with caraar education 
concepts actually taking place in high rchool classrooms? 



METHODOLOGY 

Tha studies of the two internship programs were conducted, using, for the 
most part, quantitative survey research methodology. For the Executive 
Internship Program, surveys were constructed and administered in May, 1993, 
to the spring. (1983) participants and their parents and sponsors, as well as 
to a sample of former interns from the four preceding years (1979-1982). In 
addition, interviews were held with Interns at the cloaa of the 1982-83 
school year. 

For the school-based internship study, surveys were administered to all 
guidance counselors in the 22 high schools in MCPS and tha school 
coordinators of tha internship programs. At the same time, six target high 
schools were selected for a more intensive study of the school-based 
Internships. (These same six high schools, augmented by the addition of 
three middle and four junior high schools, were used to ntudy the 
implementation of tha Career Education Infusion Process.) In the six 
target schools, all spring, 1983, participants were administered a survey, 
as were their parents and their internship sponsors. In addition, at each 
target school, a sample of nonpar tlcipating students and chair parents were 
also surveyed concerning their knowledge of and attitudes toward the 
internship programs sponsored by the schools. 

* 

The study of the implementation of. the Career Education Infusion Process was 
conducted using semi-structured' interviews with a sample of teachers in 13 
target schools (six high schools, four junior high schools, and three middle 
schools) and the principals in each of the schools. A total of 71 teachers 
were interviewed plus the 13 principals. In addition, semi-structured 
interviews were conducted with a sample of eight Central Office subject 
matter coordinators and 18 area office supervisors and teacher specialists 
drawn from the three area offices. The target schools were chosen on the 
basis of geographic location, scores on the California Achievement Tests, 
the percentage of minority enrollment, and on the basis of their past level 
of involvement with career education. 



FINDINGS 

The study found that two of the components, the Executive and the School- 
based Internship Programs, are strong programs that are successfully meeting 
the career education needs of the participants. They offer students in MCPS 
significant opportunities to learn about careers and their own vocational 
interests and to develop important work habits and skills. Tha third 
component, the Career Education Infusion Process, is more problematic. 
Despite the fact that the process has only recently been fully introduced to 
the schools, the lack of progress to data and the attitudes toward 
implementation evidenced in the interview data suggest that soma important 
barriers to implementation exist. 
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Presented below it a brief summary of the important findings for each of the 
three studies. 

EXECUTIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

o The Executive Internship Program serves about 35-40 students each 
semester. Participants are drawn from each of the 22 high schools 
in MCPS. For the spring, 1983, semester, ebout two-thirds of the 
interns were female, most were seniors, and over 90 percent were 
college-bound. 

o Interns ere sponsored by e variety of organizations, including 
local and federal judicial systems, health and scientific research 
organizations, human service egencies, and arts and performing 
erts groups in the county. Interns perform a variety of work in 
these organizations, frequently working alongside an executive or 
aeneger doing whet the interns describe as "significant work 
tasks. " 

o Interns, their parents, former interns, end sponsors all place e 
high velue on the internship es a leerning experience. The 
internahip is seen es a rich opportunity to learn important work 
habits and attitudes end to develop and strengthen communication 
skills. 

The internships also appeer to provide perticlpents with ample 
opportunities to learn about organizational functions, such as 
policy development, organizational communication, and decision 
asking. 

Interns, their parents, end the former interns view the experience 
as having a significant impact on the intern's development of 
aelf-ewerenees end self-confidence end on their interpersonal 
skills. 

Seventy-five percent of the interns indicated that the internship 
significantly influenced their career plena. Eighty-six percent 
of the former interns reported thet their internship positively 
influenced their cares*: end/or study plens. Parents of spring, 
1983, interns described increesed emounts of discussion at home 
about careers, cereer plens, end goals during the time in which 
their child participated in the internship. 

Some of the extra benefits associated with participation in the 
program include opportunities for full- and part-time work, 
letters of recommendetion for use in college or employment 
applications, and edvice on schooling or training needed for 
certain careers. Many of the former interns reported establishing 
continuing mentor relationships with their sponsors, who provided 
the interns with edvice and guidance regerding career plans and 
scholastic pursuits. 

Sponsors also benefit from their participation in that it offers 
them and their organizations opportunities to improve their public 
Image and to establish contacts with the schools in the community. 
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o Interns, their parents, and the sponsors perceive the program to 
bs effectively managed and coordinated. The few problems that do 
occur are perceived to be efficiently handled by the program 
coordinator. 

o Communication with the parents about the program am* * .lild's 
work performance appears to be a minor problem. A:* number of 
parents reported not receiving Information about the program, end 
those that did Indicated some dissatisfaction with the lfol of 
communication. Over three-quarters of the parents mentioned a 
desire for more information and feedback about their child's 'fork 
performance. 

SCHOOL-BASED INTERNSHIP 

o Fifteen of the 19 high schools responding to the survey reported 
offering e school-based Internship progren in their progrem of 
studies. Schools differ In the number of Interns they report for 
e given semester. The everage number of Interns sponsored during 
the spring of 1983 semes ter wee 20; the range was between six end 
38 Interns. 

o Many schools lump together external and Internal placements when 
reporting the number of student In Urns. At this point, It Is not 
known how many students ere placed In organizations outside of the 
school system end how many are placed In the school as office or 
media center eldes, receptionists, or lab assistants. It appears 
that es meny as 25 percent of the reported Interns ere'pleced In 
assignments within * the school or school complex. 

o Almost two- thirds of the spring, 1983, Interns in the six target 
schools reported obtaining plecements In scientific or 
technological organisations. Other plecements Included humen 
services organizations (police, hospitals), local businesses and 
Industry, line end performing erts organizations, end e smell 
number of placements In county governance organizations. 

o Almost equel numbers of femeles end meles participate; ovsr 85 
percent were In the twelf fa grade, end ebout 88 percent of the 
spring, 1983, participants were college bound. The data obtained 
from this evaluation suggest thet the school-based internship 
progreas mey be primerlly serving hlgh-echlevlng, motivated, 
college-bound students, especially those planning careers end/ or 
postsecondary studies In science end technology- related fields. 

o The Interns, perents, and sponsors all exhibited very positive 
attitudes toward the school-based Internship program as learning 
experiences. A majority of those queried view the Internships as 
a significant opportunity to strengthen and develop work skills 
end habits, develop personal and social skills, and learn about 
careers. 

o Over three-querters of the Interns and parents reted the 
Internship as "helpful" or "very helpful" In developing self- 



awareness and sal f- confidence. In addition, almost two-thirds of 
the parents reported Increased amounts of discussion in the home 
about careers, jobs, career plans, and job-holding behaviors, 
which they would associate with their child's participation In the 
internship programs. 

o Interns and sponsors were also quite positive in their ratings of 
the school-based internships as a means of learning about careers, 
jobs, and one's personal interest and aptitudes for certain 
occupations. For example, over 75 percent of the interna and 
their sponsors rated the internship aa "helpful" or "very helpful" 
as a neana of exploring career interests, learning about one's 
personal strengthe end attitudes, and learning about the education 
and training inquired for various joba. 

o Moderate and probably sufficient supervision and guidance are 
being provided by achool personnel to both participants and 
sponsors. Sponsors reported regular contact between the schools 
and thenaelves; they alao reported receiving what in their view 
was adequate support and assistance from the schools. 

CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION PROCESS 

Very few of the classroom teachers interviewed in the 13 target secondary 
schools were routinely infusing the curriculum with cereer educe tion 
learning concepts. The barriers identified in this study to e more 
widespread adoption of the infusion process ere briefly summer ized here. 

• • • * • 

o The attitudes of educe tore in HOPS toward career education 
and the need for cereer educetion programs end services in the 
schools ere reletively positive. However, cereer educetion end 
the infusion process ere not perceived es e high priority for the 
school system's senior administrators. As e consequence, the 
centrel and area office staffs end the schools do not devote 
sufficient attention to the Infusion project. 

o To a large extent, the implementation of the infusion process is 
led by a small staff of professionals in the Centrel Office's 
Department of Career end Vocetionel Educetion. Subject matter 
coordinators et the Central Office end the supervisors and teacher 
specielists In the eree offices and the principals heve not 
provided sufficient leadership to the implementation effort. For 
the most part, their efforts have been limited to the distribution 
of ins true tionel materials and curriculum guides to the 
schools. Aree office steffs end principals are not providing 
teacher in-service training to promote the adoption of the 
process, nor ere they providing teachers with curriculum 
supervision releted to the process. As a result, the teachers 
ere not knowledgeable about the lnfuaion process. 

o The central and eree office subject natter coordinetors, super- 
visors, end teacher specielists are uncertain of the expecta- 
tions for the roles they are to play in the implementation 
effort. To soae extent, there is disparity between the central 
office career education staff's expectations for the level of 
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Involvement of the tru off let staff and tha actual involvement of 
the area offices. 

o • Principals and class roon teachers display considerable frustration 
with the pressures they experience to implement what they view 
es "add-on" program • such as the Infusion process, while at the 
sane time being held accountable for covering the content 
objectives of tha secondary school curriculum. As a consequence, 
tha career education Infusion process has not received the focus 
and attention needed to fully Implement it. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Taken together, these studies indicate that at the secondary school level, 

the internship progrens ere highly successful and should be expanded; 
whereas tha Career Education Infusion Process is floundering end Is in need 
of reexamination, givea the current Board of Education priorities. 

Students end sponsors alike heve found the internship programs to be a 
rewarding end positive experience. Students report that their perticipation 
not only enriches their school experience in the short run but hes hed 
longer-term implications for their career or study plens. The only major 
shortcoming cited to date is the feet thet such internships heve been 
limited in number and focused primerily on higher-achieving end college- 
bound students. 

Such deta strongly suggest thet MCPS should give serious attention to 
expending the opportunities eveilable for perticipating in internship 
programs. While it amy be premature to require that all students 
participate in such a program as part of their secondary school experience, 
it seems eppropriete to give the progrem increeeed visibility end to 
encourage greater student participation. Such increased emphasis would also 
be consistent with some of the recant recommendetions by commissions 
studying the secondary schools, which have advocated mandatory community 
service es e pert of the senior high school learning experience. 

The picture with regerd to the Cereer Educetion Infusion Process la very 
different. While secondery school staff generally have a very receptive 
attitude toward the idea of career infusion, they perceive the process es en 
added burden end do not seriously consider it to be an intagrel part of 
their teaching responsibilities. Further, they feel thet the system itself 
places little reel emphasis on the Infusion procees end is not particularly 
» concerned about whether It is implemented or not. The study shows that the 

career Infusion process is given no more than token consideration in all but 
a very few secondary schools. 

* 

Although the evaluation was conducted during the first year of 
implementation, the deta strongly suggest thet the importance of the process 
as a part of the MCPS curriculum has not been communicated. This finding 
raises some serious questions about the future of the Cereer Education 
Infusion Process at the secondary level. If the system desires to implement 
the process, then its value must be reaffirmed. And, additional emphasis, 
especially in the form of staff training, should be provided. If the system 
is no longer interested in implementing the process end feels that the 
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Project Baalc and bylaw raquiramenta can be met In other ways, then this 
oust be coneunicated both to program staff and the schools so that efforts 
currently going Into the process can be redirected. Whatever the decision, 
It la clear that the present situation, characterised by conflicting 
messages, should not be allowed to persist, as It Is counterproductive both 
for staff who are trying to carry out the process and schools who feel torn 
In several directions at once. 
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ADDENDUM 



When staff of a prograe being tvalutMd ere not In total agreenent with the 
Depertaent oil Sdi<cetlonal Accountability vis-a-vla finding! or racoaaende- 
tiona included in a DEA report, the Policy on Educational Accountability 
provldea for staff coaeenta to be included aa an addendua to the DEA report. 

In accordance with this policy, we provide in thia section coaeenta by staff 
froe the Depertaent of Career end Vocational Education which give e 
different perspective on the report. 



REJOINDER FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
• STAFF TO AN EVALUATION OF THREE COMPONENTS 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM IN MCPS 



It is Important for the reader of this evaluation report to consider the three 

components of the evaluation: Executive Internships* School-based 

Internships, and the Career Education Infusion process as they relate to the 

total delivery of career education K-12. Career education is delivered 

through courses, units, community collaborative programs, and guidance and 

counseling activities. This evaluation study looks at three select, but 

important parts of the total delivery of career education to students in MCPS ♦ 

(see attached diagram). 

The original request by the Department of Career and Vocational Education to 
the Department of Educational Accountability was for an evaluation of all 
major components of career education. Reduced funding from the Maryland State 
Department of Education allowed only certain parts of the career education 
effort to be evaluated. 

The three parts of career education that were selected for evaluation 
represented: 1) programs that have been in operation the longest, i.e., the 
school-based internships, 2) a program for which -he Department of Career and 
Vocational Education has direct management res naibllity, i.e., the Executive 
Intern -Program and 3) the newest effort, Careei 'ucatioo Infusion, for which 
the Department of Career and Vocational Education has to rely on many 
individuals at the local school, area and central office levels to implement, 
with technical assistance, direction and support from the department. 

For a complete summary of the career education effort in MCPS, including the 
Organizational Structure, Instructional Program, Support Systems, and Planning 
and Monitoring, the reader is referred to Career Education in Montgomery 
County , December, 1983, by Research for Better Schools, available from the 
Department of Educational Accountability. 

Staff from the Department of Career and Vocational Education appreciates the 
excellent support they have received from boch area office staff and 
principals in implementing career education. The extent of support was born 
out through analysis of the four-year monitoring of career and vocational 
education programs mandated by MSDE. 

• 

Staff from the Department of Career and Vocational Education also extends its 

appreciation to Dr. Dennis Holmes, associate professor, George Washingfjn 

University and to the staff of the Department of Educational Accountability, , 

in particular Dr. Joy Frcchtling, for their attention to concerns and issues 

that were raised throughout the study and for such a thorough evaluation of 

the aforementioned career education component a. 

Some of these concerns and Issues deal primarily with perceptions and 
assumptions rather than in the way the study was designed or carried out. 
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The perception of the author of the report, derived from data gathered from 
semis tinctured Interviews, appears to be based on the premise that unless 
there Is a special priority given to career education, Infusion will not 
occur. Career education was a visible priority for a number of years, 
beginning with a Board Resolution in 1973. Career education efforts are now 
becoming Institutionalized and no longer require the kind of high visibility 
that occurred during the seventies. Career education continues to receive 
appropriate resource support and attention as evidenced in annual budgets. As 
occurred with both school-based internships, which have been in the system 
since the I960' a, and the Executive Internship, which is ten- years old; 
infusion will also take a reasonable amount of time, given adequate direction 
and continued resources and support, to become institutionalized. 

The evaluation study results show that there must be more direction and 
support for area specialists, principals, and teachers to clarify and 
strengthen their participation in the infusion process. This Increased 
assistance will be addressed through the development and implementation of 
Standards for Career Education Implementation. In addition to the Standards, 
assistance for the "how to" aspects of infusion will be. undertaken with school 
staff, using materials that are now in the schools. These materials Include 
career education objectives and activities which are a part of subject area 
curriculum guides. These guides were not in the schools at the time of the 
study. 

Although the report repeatedly states that the infusion evaluation was 
formative and that infusion had been formally underway less than six months at 
the time of the semistructured interviews, the findings do not appear- to take 
this fact into account to any major degree. - 

» • . ' . * 

Based on the short implementation frame, as well as the findings in the data, 
the recommendations appear to go beyond the findings. The second option 
offered on page 102, in our opinion, is not a viable or reasonable option, 
given commitments made through the Superintendent's Office which verify that 
MSDE Project Basic, World of Work competencies occur in this part of the MCPS 
curriculum. This verification of curriculum match, plus adherence to Bylaw 
BA.04.09 which provides specific career education skills to students in career 
planning, resume writing, and interviewing, would make it highly questionable 
to abort the career education infusion effort. Most infusion of career 
education objectives occurs at the elementary, intermediate, middle, and 
junior high school level. There are few objectives, other than those which 
are state mandated, at the high school level. In light of this, it appears 
chat we should continue to provide support for the newest part of career 
education, Infusion, by building on the beginning implementation strengths, 
and addressing those areas which require improvement, rather than "throw out 
the baby with the bath water." 

It is obvious from the results of the study that internships offer outstanding 
opportunities to students to learn about careers, study their own interests 
and develop Important work habits and skills. Staff from the Department of 
Career and Vocational Education is in the process of refining guidelines for 
school-hased internships and expanding communication about the program to both 
students and parents, as well as expanding internship opportunities. 



We feel that many of the issues raised regarding the Career Education Infusion 
process will be addressed through the development of Career Education 
Standards which better delineate expectations and resources for all those who 
must be a part of this process. Principals, area staff, special education, 
and Central Office staff are presently providing input to these Standards 
which will be presented to the Council on Instruction January, 1985. 
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ATTACHMENT 

• • 

CAREER EDUCATION IN MONTGOMERY* COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



BEST COPY 



Guidance 
Component 



Regular Guidance 
Sen/1 ces 



CAREER 
EDUCATION 



Instructional 
Component 



Career education In MCPS 1s defined as a continuing 
educational process used deliberately and 
collaboratively by school and community to provide 
and assist all Individuals with opportunities to 
develop self- and career awareness, explore a 
variety of career options, and choose and prepare 
for appropriate, satisfying, and potentially 
changing career roles. 



id 
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Additional 
Guidance Services 
. to Support 
Career Education 



Inclusion of 
Career Education Objectives 
(Including MSDE World of Work 
competencies) Into designated 
Grades and Subjects 



K through 12 



Career Education 
Courses/Un1 ts/Act 1 v1 t1 es 
Middle Schools and/or 
Junior High Schools 



Career Education 

Courses/Un1ts/Act1v1t1es 
Senior High Schools 



Internships 



Commun1ty/MCPS 
Collaborative Efforts 



Locally Produced 
Instructional Materials 



Commercially Produced 
Instructional Materials 



GUIDANCE COMPONENT OF CAREER EDUCATION 



BEST COPY 



GUIDANCE 
COMPONENT 



Regular 

Guidance 

Services 



Individual 
Counseling 



Group 
Counseling 



Administration and Interpre- 
tation of Interest Inventories, 
Aptitude Tests, etc. 



Career and College 
Counseling 



Educational and 
Career Planning 



Additional 
Guidance Services 
to Support 
Career Education 
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Board policy mandates that each 
student beginning 1n the 8th grade' 
will have a four-y«ar educational* 
and career plan which 1s to be updated 
yearly and signed by the parent and 

counselor. 
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Career Information 
Resource Center 



Career Information 
Assistant 



Four- Year Educational and 
Career Plan 



Career Awareness 
Decision -Making Course 



Communl ty-Adm1 n 1 s tered 
Surveys 
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INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT OF CAREER EDUCATION 



BEST COPY 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPONENT 
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Inclusion of 
Career Education Objectives 
(Including MSOE World of Work 
competencies) Into Designated 
Grades and Subjects 

' K through 12 



Caratr Education 
Coursea/Unlt/Actlvltles 
Nlddlt Schools and/or 
Junior High Schools 



Caratr Education 
Coursas/Unl ts/Actl vl tlas 
Sanlor High Schools 



Intamshlps 



Conaunlty/MCPS 
Collaborative 
Efforts 



Locally Produced 
Instructional 
Materials 
(see separata 

listing) 



Comeerclally Produced 

Instructional 

Materials 
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Social Studies 



— . English -Language Arts 



Science 



Mathematics 



Exploring Vocations 
(8th Srade) 



Exploring Business Careers 
(9th Gride) 



Career Awareness 
Oecl si on-Making Course 



Career Specialization 
(Vocational Courses) 



Individual Internships 
(Local Schools) 



Executive Internships 
(Countywldo) 



Science Internship* | 

Child Development I 

" T Kindergarten Aides 1 

Health Occupations I 



Fire Fighters I A II 
Emergency Medical Technicians 



Project Business 

Jr./Sr. High (J.A.) 



Adopt -A -School 
Mlddle/Jr. High 



Junior Achievement 
Senior High 



Junior Boards of 01 rectors 



Construction Trades 
Foundation 



Automotive Trades 
Foundation 



Retail Trades Foundation 



Annotated List of Materials 
Support Career Education 
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EXECUTIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 



BACKGROUND 

Sines 1976, the Montgomery County public school system has operated an 
Executive Internship Program designed to offer students In Grades 11 
and 12 an opportunity to receive academic credit for one semester of 
full-time work as an Intern assigned to an executive or administrator 
of a federal, state, or local government agency or to a business or 
service organisation in the Washington, D. C, metropolitan area. In the 
program, students spend four days a week working with the sponsor and 
one day a week in seminars with other interns. The Central Office's 
Department of Career and Vocational Education coordinates the Executive 
Internship Program and selects approximately 35 students from those 
nominated by the schools to participate each semester. 

Sponsors complete an evaluation of interns at the completion of each 
internship cycle. The interns also complete an end- of -program survey. 
Both of these evaluations are synthesised and summarised by the program 
coordinator and kept on file in the Central Office. 

Some evaluation of this program has already taken place. In 1980, the 
program coordinator conducted a follow-up study of interns who had 
participated in the program prior to 1980, focusing on the perceived impacts 
and outcomes of the internship experiences in terms of personal, social, and 
academic growth. 

This evaluation is a follow-up and extension of the study cob pie ted In 1980. 

While the end-of-program evaluations and the 1980' follow-up study 
provide some data relating to perceived outcomes . and program 
effectiveness and suggest that both present and former Interns rate the 
experience positively; there has been a need for a more thorough and 
independent evaluation of the Executive Internship Program. This 
evaluation was suamative and focused on the following issues: 1) 
what are the perceived outcomes of the internship in terms of both the 
immediate acquisition of knowledge about organisations and their management 
and the long-term impact on career decision*, transition from school to work 
or postsecondary studies, and personal and social development; and 2) what 
are the perceived strengths and weaknesses of the program, its management 
and coordination, including the opportunity costs of participation. 



METHODOLOGY 

The primary data sources for this evaluation were surveys administered to 
all current interns (spring, 1983); their parents; the sponsors of the 
spring, 1983, cohort of interns; and a sample of former In Urns from 
the four preceding years (1979-82). In addition, interviews were held 
with small groups of interns in May, 1983. These interviews were 
used to clarify and further explore questions raised In the intern 
survey. Two important issues among others raised in the group 
interviews concerned the types of activities engaged in by the interns at 
the work site and the perceived benefits of participating in the 
Executive Internship Program versus the trade-offs of being out of school a 
full semester. 



Surveys were administered tp all Interns during on* of the weekly 
seminar sessions held at the conclusion of the spring/1983 internship. 
Parent surveys were aailed to all parents of the spring/1983 cohort of 
Interns. Twenty- three of the 38 parents returned the surveys. 
Despite the fact that only 61 percent of the parents responded to 
the survey, the aix of Interns for whoa the parents responded appears to be 
representative of the entire group of Interns in terns of age, sex, and 
grade level. In addition, surveys were sent to each of the 
organizations sponsoring an intern during the spring of 1983. Twenty-six 
sponsors returned the surveys. This represents a 76 percent return rate 
because six of the organisations returning surveys sponsored aore than 
one in tarn. Surveys were also aailed to 210 former Interns who had 
participated in the internship prograa during 1979-82. Eighty-six (41Z) 
former Interns returned the survey. Despite two follow-up malllugs, the 
relatively low return rate for the former Interns is attributable to the 
aoblllty of the group, including the fact that many of them have moved 
several times since their graduation from high school. 

The surveys completed by the 1982-83 Interns, their parents, and their 
sponsors focused on the perceived benefits and outcomes of participating in 
the internship prograa as well as the perceived strengths and weaknesses of 
the prograa and its management and coordination. The foraer Interns survey 
focused only on the perceived benefits and the short- end long- term outcomes 
of pertlclpetlon in the program. 



FINDINGS 

One of the focusing questions of this evaluation was concerned with Who 
participates in the Executive Internship Prograa in MCPS. The surveys 
adainlstared to the 1982-83 Interns end the former Interns contained several 
demographic questions, as well as a question regarding the interns' plens 
for work or study following graduation froa high school. (For the 
foraer Interns, this question took the fora of in what activity they are 
currently engaged.) 

Thirty-eight students froa 20 of the high schools in MCPS 
participated in the Executive Internship Prograa during the spring of 
1983 (Exhibit 1). This is typical of the semester enrollment for the 
prograa since it began in 1976. Alaost two-thirds of the spring/1983 
Interns were femele students (65.8Z); most of the Interns were either 17 or 
18 years old (84. 21). A aaaller proportion were 16 years old. 
Historically, the internship tends to draw its participants from the twelfth 
grade, with a smaller nuaber of students opting for participation 
during the junior year, or eleventh grade. During the spring cf 1983, 34 
of the 38 Interns were seniors. 

Almost all (94.7Z) of the spring/1983 Interns planned college or 
university studies following their graduation froa high school; two of 
the Interns indicated plans for full-time work or a combination of 
work and part-time study. Alaost three-quarters (74. 4Z) of the 
foraer Interns responding to the survey reported engaging in full- tine study 
following high school graduation; a smaller proportion were working full- 
time (11.6Z) or combining pert- time work and study (5.8Z). 
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Sex 



EXHIBIT 1 

Characteristics of tha Spring/1983 Exacutlva Intarna 

(N - 38) 



N Z* 



Mala 13 34.2 

Feanle 25 65.8 

Aga (Yaara) 

" 6 15.8 

}l 21 55.3 

18 11 28.9 

Plana Following High School 

Full-tlaa study 36 94.7 

Pull-tiaa work 1 2.6 

Othar 1 2.6 

Concurrant Involvaaont in 
Othar Acadalc Coursawork 
During In tarns hi p 

(Suparviaad) 

Indapandant Study 5 . 13.2 
Advancad Placeaent 

Claaaaa 5 x3 . 2 

Regular Acadaaic 

Claaaaa 7 18.4 
Night Claaaaa for 

Acadaaic Cradit 2 5.3 



♦In soae esses tha nuabars on axhibita do not add up exactly to 100 due 
to rounding errors or aissing cases. 
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Most of the interne reported they usually participated in extra- 
curricular, school-sponsored activities such as sports, publications, and 
student governaent. Twelve of the Interns indicated having to forego 
playing a sport as a condition for participating in the internship program; 
eight interns reported foregoing participation in school publication 
activities (i.e., newspapers, annual staff). Over half (52.6Z) of the 
interns reportedly gave up opportunities to participate in advanced 
placement courses in order to take part in the spring/1983 internship 
program. It is interesting to note, however, that almost all of the 
interns (92.11) indicated that their experiences in the internship program 
were worth the price of foregoing, involvement in these other 
activities. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FORMER INTERN RESPONDENTS 

Exhibit 2 describes the characteristics of the 86 former interns 
responding to the survey. The sample contains more females and more Grade 
11 interns than would be expected. In eddition, it con te ins uneven 
proportions of respondents from each of the internship cohort groups for the 
years 1979-82. To some extent the sample may contain some bias and, es a 
result, limit the extent to which the data could be generalized. 

Almost three querters of the Interns were engaged in full-time study 
following their graduation from high school. All of the 1979 cohort 
responding to the survey were now employed In full-time jobs. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 

Interns In the Executive Internship urogram are typlcelly placed in 
business or service organizations in the community. In many cases, interns 
are sponsored by public officials and by professionals in private practice. 
Exhibit 3 displays the range of Internships for the spring/1983 cohort 
of interns. The types of Internships offered for the spring of 1983 ere 
typical of those historically offered during the last six yeers. 

The Interns spend four days a week at the internship site. For the most 
pert, the Interns work elongslde an executive or e manager, participating in 
meetings, completing edmlnlstrative tasks, and, In general, fully 
participating In the work et the site. Some of the Interns assigned to 
science-related internships elso pertlcipete in conducting and managing 
scientific experiments. Almost all of the spring/1983 interns described 
their major tasks at the work site as significant contributions to the work 
effort of the organization. While It is true that Interns also perform some 
clerical and support tasks such as photocopying, filing, and answering the 
phone, the amount of time spent engaged In such tasks appears to be 
moderate. Two-thirds of the Interns reported "Infrequent" or "very 
infrequent" involvement In "busy work" type tasks. 



EXHIBIT 2 

Characteristics of Former Executive Intern Respondent Group 

(N - 86) 



N X 

Sex 

Female 51 59.3 

Male 35 40.7 

Grede In Which Internship Taken 

Hth 17 19.8 

12th 69 80.2 

Year of Internship 

1979 10 11.6 

1980 21 24.4 

1981 37 43.0 

1982 18 20.9 

Semester In Which Internship Taken 

. 42 48.8 

Spring 43 50,0 

Activity Since High School 

Full- tie* study 64 74.4 

Part-time study 2 2.3 

Full- tine work 10 11.6 

Part-time work 3 3.5 

Other 6 7.0 
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EXHIBIT 3 

Typee of Internehip for the Spring/1983 Executive Interns 

Number of Interna 



Typea of Intornahlp In Ceto gory 

Arta, Pina Arta, Than tor 6 

Lagal Profeaaione, Courto $ 

Science, Medicine, Raaaarch 6 

Social Sa - (Police, School 

Adainiatxatlve S?atoaa) 3 

Journal iaa, Talaviaion 3 

Conner ce, Retailing 2 

Federal Legialature 3 

County Governaent Off icea 3 

International Organise tiona 1 

Hanageaent (Private Induatry) 4 
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SELECTION OF INTERNS 



All of the Interna reported learning about tha Intarnahlp program 
from a combination of peers vho had previously participated and 
from guidance counselors or teachers in the schools. Many had also 
heard about the program in a presentation made at the school by the 
progrem coordlnetor. Selection appears to ba based primarily on 
achool recommendations, the student's application, parental permission, 
and, to some extent, tha match of available Internships with the 
student's background and interests* 

While the opportunity to participate appears to be open to ell students in 
MCPS, many students probably do not apply because of tha loaa of opportunity 
to take ecadealc coursework or because they need specific academic coursea 
to complete high school graduation requlrementa. Many of tha interns 
reported that their paars did not apply for tha internship progrem 
beceuaa of tha loaa of opportunity to take edvancad placement or 
required coursea. 

The intern selection process and tha assignment of Interns to sponsoring 
sites is designed to match the students' interest end skills with tha type 
of work experience available et e alte. Both Interna and aponaors are 
interviewed in tha process. Tha potential career interests of the Intern 
are alao an important factor in assignment of internships. For some 
types of internships, such es science- related placements, the student's 
acedia ic experiences play in Important role. Tha entire process appeara to 
work wall. Ninety-four percent of the Interna considered the match 
between their skills or preparation and the type of work engaged in 
during the Intarnahlp to be either - "fair" or "good," with 60.5 
percent reporting e "good" match. Only two of tha Interna indicated a poor 
correspondence between their skills end tha work assigned to them during the 
Internship. The discussions held with the Interns confirm this finding. 
Host of the Interns reported that tha work aaalgnad to them in the 
intarnahlp, while sti aula ting and at times taxing, wea not beyond their 
skills or preparation. They elao Indicated; that the responsibilities 
and the complexity of their tasks increased as they gelned on-the-job 
experience. 

Not ell Interns were placed in job altea corresponding to their career 
interest. Several reported seeking placement* in organizations engeged 
in work somewhet divergent from their career or atudy Interests for the 
purposee of exploring career alternatives* 

MANAGEMENT AND COORDINATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Several important evaluative queatlona posed for this study concerned 
the edequacy of the management and coordination of tha program. 
Survey queatlona addreaalng these queatlona were directed at the 1982-83 
participanta, their perenta, and the aponaora Theae Included questions 
regarding how Interna are oriented to the program, tha type and frequency of 
aupervialon they receive, end the frequency of communlce tion between the 
school system and the perenta and aponaora. 
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Participant Orientation 



Prior to beginning the internship, all participants attend a series of 
meetings designed to prepare them for the experience. The meetings, 
conducted by the coordinator of the program, focus on clarifying the goals 
and expectations of program participants, the mechanics of the weekly 
seminars, and the criteria to be used to evaluate their performances on 
the job. In addition, the orientation program focuses attention on 
potential aide effects of participation in the internship program, such as 
being isolated from school and peera. 

This orientation appears to be effective in preparing the participants 
for the intern experience. Interna were asked to rate the 
effectiveness of the orientation program along several important 
dimensions (Exhibit 4). As shown, the participants gave "effective" or 
"very effective" ratings to all of the dimensions except "coping with being 
separated from school and peers." In the latter case, slightly more 
than one-quarter of the particlpanta indicated that the orientation 
program wea either "ineffective" or "very Ineffective" in preparing 
them for this separation experience. 

The issue of learning how to adjuat and cope while being separated from the 
school setting and the peer group waa a common theme occurring during 
dlacussions with the interns. This could be expected, given that the 
Interna are lifted out of the school and peer environment for most of the 
semester. This is alao the time when the achool initiatea rituala and 
activities designed to eaae the eventual paaaage from achool to the adult 
world. Many of the interns complained of "missing out" on aome of 
these . Important symbolic experiences. There is probably little the 
internship program could do to reduce this transition anxiety except 
to recognize that the interns' absence from the achool setting 
probably exacerbates the expected anxiety aasociated with graduating from 
high school. 

Sponsor Orientation of Interns 

Sponsors are also asked to orient the intern to the organization, its 
mission and its goals. Sponsors are requested to spell out their 
work expectations for the intern and the criteria to be uaad to judge their 
work performance. Slightly over three-fourths of the interns (78.9%) 
reported receiving an on-site orientation to the internahip. Ninety 
percent of thoae who had received an orientation gave it an 
"effective" or "very effective" overall rating. Interns also rated these 
sessions in terms of whether the sessions helped them to understand 
the organization's structure and mission and the expectations for 
their work and performance (Exhibit 5). Prom the ratings it appears 
that the majority of the interna believe they are receiving an adequate 
formal orientation at the work site, particularly *.s it relates to 
lsarning about the structure and mission of the organization, their work 
tasks, and the personnel with whoa they would work. Forty percent of the 
interns reported that these orientation sessions had not helped them to 
understand the criteria to be uaad to evaluate their work performance. 
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EXHIBIT 4 

In Urn Ratings of the Orientation Programs 



Eff active Ineff active 

or very or very 

Effective Ineffective 



Understanding prograa 
goals 


VT 

38 


Z 

100.0 


N 
0 


av 

0.0 


Understanding criteria 
uaed to evaluate job 
performance 


34 


89.5 


4 


10.5 


Approaching internship 
with realistic 
expectations 


37 


97.4 


1 


2.6 


Coping with separation 
froa school and peers 


27 


71.1 


11 


28.9 


Knowing expectations for 
participating in 
weekly eenlnara 


34 


89.5 


4 


10.5 
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EXHIBIT 5 

In Urn Ratingt of tho Orion Utlon Programs 



Effactlvo Ineffective 
or Very or Vary 

Effective: Ineffective 





N 


X 


N 




UndortUndlng goalt and 
alts Ion of organization 


26 


86.7 


4 


13.3 


UndortUndlng aenageaent 
and organisational 
• true tiro 


24 


80.0 


6 


20.0 


UndortUndlng sponsor's 
axpaeutlon of In Urn 


23 


76.7 


7 


23.3 


UndAra tendlnff aaaiffnad fMmVm 

and rotpontlbllltlot 


23 


76.7 


7 


23.3 


UndortUndlng criUrla used 
U evaluate In Urn job 
porforaanco 


18 


60.0 


12 


40.0 


UndortUndlng portonnol 
ttructuro and personnel 
with whoa intern would 
work 


24 


80.0 


6 


20.0 
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Weekly S seiners 



Interns spend eech Friday morning in a seminar conducted by the 
HOPS coordinator of the program. These weekly seminars focus on 
discussing aspects of the Internship experience, such as how 
organizations are structured and managed, and on learning how to develop 
appropriate work behaviors. Time Is also spent discussing the problems and 
experiences of the Interns. Once during the semester, each Intern Is 
required to make a presentation about his or her Internship, covering 
aspects of the mission and goals of the organisation, the structure of the 
organization, and the management strategies employed by the sponsors. 
Exhibit 6 reports the ratings given the weekly seminars by the Interns. 
For the most part, the interns rate the weekly seminars as relatively 
effective across the six dimensions rated. Some of the interna do not find 
the sessions that effective in helping them to clarify career plans 
or in helping them to learn about entry requirements for different careers. 
What they do find effective are the individual presentations by each 
intern, where the entire group has the opportunity to hear about and 
discuss the organisational structures, the work, and the management 
strategies of the various organizations sponsoring an intern. 
Occasionally, guest speakers make presentations to the interns during the 
weekly seminars. These guest speakers are also given high ratings by the 
interns. 



Supervision and Guidance 

The amount and frequency of supervision and guidance received by the interns 
are important aspects of an external .internship program for high school 
students. MCPS expects the students to receive adequate supervision 
from their sponsoring 'agencies and frequent guidance and feedback 
concerning their work performance. The responses to the survey 
questions directed to the interns, their parents, and their sponsors suggest 
that more than adequate supervision and direction are provided to the 
interns. 

Ninety-four percent of the students reported receiving either "sufficient" 
or "more then enough" guidance and direction from their site sponsors. 
For most of the interns, the contact with the sponsor is almost 
daily. Frequently, the interns are supervised by several coworkers or 
colleagues of the sponsor. During the discussion held with the interns, 
■eny reported developing a close working relationship with their sponsor or 
some other person in the organization, such that guidance and direction was 
offered more as an integral part of the relationship, rather than In 
"formal" sessions. For exeaple, over three-quarters of the sponsors 
reported providing the intern with work performance feedback In 
conversations rather than in formal meetings or in written form. 

Sponsors of interns also reported meeting frequently with the interns to 
discuss their work end responsibilities. Almost two-thirds (61.5Z) of 
the sponsors indicated that they met at least once a week with their 
intern to discuss their work. Over a third (34.6%) net at least twice a 
week, and 19.2 percent of the sponsors met on a dally basis with their 
intern. Exhibit 7 displays the types of topics covered In intern-sponsor 
meetings and the frequency with which the topics are discussed. 
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EXHIBIT 6 

Intern Ratings of the Weekly Seminars 



Very Very In- 

Effective Effective Ineffective effective 



NZNZ 11 11 

Solving problems 
related to the 
internship 

experience 7 18.4 22 57.9 7 18.4 1 2.6 

Learning about 
organisational 
structures and 
management 

strategies 14 36.8 30 52.6 3 7.9 1 2.6 

Clarifying personal 
short- and long- 
range career 

plana 4 10.5 19 50.0 11 28.9 2 5.3 

Learning about 
skills educa- 
tion and. train- 
ing required of 
different 

careers 8 21.0 22 57.9 8 21.1 0 0.0 

Gaining insight 
into charac- 
teristics of 
effective 
aanagers or 

executives 6 15.8 20 52.6 12 31.6 0 0.0 

Learning how to 
get along in a 

work environ- 
ment 10 26.3 25 65.8 2 5.3 1 2.6 
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EXHIBIT 7 

Sponsor Ratings of tht Fraquancy of Topics In Sponsor-Intarn Mestlngs 



Topic 



In torn job 
parforaanca 
and prograaa 

Application of 
school loaning 
to Intarnshlp 
work 

In tarn tasks and 
rasponslbllltlas 

Intaractlons with 
othar ataff 
ibara 



Training or 

aducatlon naadad 
for a caraar 
ralatad to tha 
in tarns hip 

» 

Problaaa that 
occur with tha 
Intarnahlp 



Fraquancy Dlscussad 
Vary Oftan Oftan Wavar/Raraly 



N X 



4 15.4 



4 IS. 4 



11 42.3 



4 15.4 



7 26.9 



4 15.4 



N X 



19 73.1 



4 15.4 



12 46.2 



13 50.0 



12 46.2 



9 34.6 



M X 



3 11.5 



16 61.5 



3 11.5 



8 34.6 



5 26.9 



12 50.0 
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1982*83 Interns' Perceptions of the Mansjejiant of the Program 

Snail-group interviews were held with the spring/1983 Interns during May, 
1983. The purpose of these Interviews was to obtain the Interns' 
perspectives on how the program was managed and organized. 

A synthesis of these Interviews suggests that the Interns view the 
entire program, Including the selection and orientation process, the 
coordination with the sending schools, and the weekly seminars, as well 
organized and managed by the HOPS program coordinator. 

The interns reported receiving what they view es adequate essistance and 
supervision from the program coordinator, particularly as it relates to 
monitoring the types of activities and work in which they are engaged at 
their work sites. The interns view the communication between the 
sponsoring organizations and MCPS as adequate to meet the needs of the 
program. The program coordinator is seen by the interns as accessible and 
available to help them with problems and issues related to the Internship. 

From the interns 1 perspective, few, if any, problems occur in coordinating 
the students' internship with school programs or responsibilities. Those 
few problems that were cited, generally associated with high school 
graduation activities, appear to be efficiently handled by the program 
coordinator. 

Student participation in the Executive Internship Program poses two 
potential problems for the Interns. One has to do with the effects of the 
isolation and separation from the peer group during an important transition 
* year for high school seniors. Both the 1982-83 intern survey and the 
interviews sought to gauge the extent to* which the internship brings about a 
sense of isolation for the interns. In the survey, interns were asked 
whether the internship created problems for them with regard to their 
relationships with friends and peers. Over two- thirds (65.8Z) reported 
that this was not a problem or only a minor problem for them. Twelve 
(31.62) interns Indicated this was a problem or a major problem. 
During the interviews, most of the interns reported some initial 
difficulty in dealing with the separation from the peer group. Most, 
however, indicated this became less of a problem as the internship 
progressed. For one, they established new relationships with the other 
interns and many reported making new friends from among their co- 
workers at the internship site. 

A second potential problem concerns the potential impact of being away 
from school and the high school support services during the time when many 
interns would be making application to colleges end universities. Over 80 
percent of the interns reported that participation in the internship 
program posed little, if any, problem for them in the college 
application process. Seven of the 38 interns indicated some 
interference with the application process which they attributed to their 
absence from school. 

Parent Perceptions of the Management of the Program 

Parents of the spring/1983 interns indicate they believe the internship 
program is adequately managed and coordinated by the school system. 
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Sixty-five percent of the parents Indicated that thay believe the 
school ayaten's supervision of the program Is either "adequate" or 
"nore than adequate." A snail number of parents, four out of 23, Indicated 
Inadequate supervision was provided. 

Communication with parents about the program may be a weak point of the 
internship program. For example, 73 percent of the parents reported 
receiving information about the program (aix of the 23 parent respondents 
indicated that thay had not received any information). Of thoae who 
did receive information, aaven (41. 2Z) indicated that they were 
diaaatiafiedVith the level of communication received. A sizable proportion 
of the pare its evidently feel the need for more information about the 
internahip program, particularly the type of supervision their child 
receives at the work site* On a related survey item, over three-quarters of 
the parents indicated that they wanted more feedback about their child's 
work performance at the internship site. 

• 

Parenta were alao aaked to indicate whether, in their view, their aon or 
daughter experienced any problems aa a result of participating in the 
internahip program. Exhibit 8 diaplaya the reaulta of thia aet of 
queationa. For the moat part, parents of interns view the internship aa 
poaing few or only minor problems. About a third of the 23 parents noted 
that the internship posed some problems for students who wish to participate 
in school-sponsored activitiea. Providing transportation to the internahip 
site wea a problem elao reported by about a third of the perents. Both 
of these areaa, transportation and ecceaa to school-sponsored activities, 
ere problems that are inherent to the program and probably little can be 
done to reduce them. 

Sponsors' Perceptions of the Management of the Program 

Intern aponaora appeer to receive a moderete emount of auperviaion from 
HOPS. Almoat two-thirds (61.5Z) of the sponsors responding to the survey 
indicated that they had contact with the coordinator "about once or twice" 
during the internship. The remainder of the aponaora reported contact on at 
leaat a monthly basis. This frequency of contact may be adequate, in 
thet many of the aponsors are not first-time participants. In fact, for the 
spring/1983 cohort, almoat two-thirds of the aponaora had participated in 
the program before. Only two of the 26 sponsors reported being 
dissatiafiad" with the auperviaion provided by the achool ays ten. In 
addition, over two-thirda of the sponsors indiceted that thay received 
"adequate" or "very adequate" support from the MCPS. 

BENEFITS OF PARTICIPATING JN THE EXECUTIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

Perhaps the moat Important queation regarding the Executive Internship 
progran aaka what short- and long-term benefits are derived for participants 
snd sponsors. Several aurvay queationa addreaaing the queation of 
benefits were directed at the 1982-83 perticipenta, the aample of former 
participants, the aponaora, and the parenta of the apring/1983 in Urns. 
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EXHIBIT 8 

Parent Perception! of Problems Experienced by Executive Interns 



Serious Don ' t 

Problem Area No Problem Problem Problem Know^ 



N X N X 1111 

Participating ~" 
In school- 
sponsored 
activities 
(sports, 

clubs, etc.) 14 60.9 7 30.4 1 4.3 1 4.3 

Finding time 
to socialise 

with friends 18 78.3 5 21.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 

Covering 
additional 
expenses 

(lunch, clothes, 

transportation) 18 78.3 3 13.0 1 4.3 1 4.3 

Providing 

transportation 
• to and from 

lnternahlp site 15 6*.2 6 26.1 1 4.3 1 4.3 

Arranging for 
Independent 
study assistance 
with school 

faculty 14 60.9 1 4.3 2 8.7 6 26.1 
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The four respondent groups In this evaluation were asked for their 
summary eveluetlons of the value of the Executive Internship Program. 
The results of these evaluations are reported In Exhibit 9. Over 80 percent 
of the respondents In each group rated the Internship as a "very important" 
or an "Important" learning experience for the participant, with more than 
50 percent In each group rating It "very Important." The high value 
that each respondent group places on the Executive Internship 
Program as a learning experience is consistent with the positive 
responses to the survey items dealing with both the learning outcomes and 
the organization and management of the program. Taken all together, these 
evaluations strongly suggest that all four respondent groups consider 
the program to be of high quality overall. 

The high value placed on the program la reflected further In the reaponaea 
to two attltudlnal questions posed to the four respondent groups. 
These responses are displayed in Exhibit 10. More than 70 percent of the 
reapondenta In each group "agree" or "atrongly agree" that the 
thlnga learned In the Internship are aa valuable as the things 
learned In the classroom. More than 40 percent of reapondenta in each group 
agree" or "atrongly agree" that moat high achool atudents should 
participate In the internship. 

Opportunity to Develop or Strengthen Work Habits 

The aprlng/1983 Interna were aaked to indicate the extent to which the 
internahlp experience provided them with the opportunity to develop and 
strengthen certain work habits. Exhibit 11 displays the reault for 
thla aet of survey questions. Apparently, the Interna perceive the 
internahlp aa preaentlng moderate, if not extensive, opportunities to 
develop aost of the important work-releted habits and .attitudes Hated. 
Exhibits 12 and 13 Indicate the responses of the former Interns and the 
sponsors to the same aet of queatlona. It la interesting to note that 
af tar, in aoae cases, four years, the former Interna atlll look back on the 
Internahlp experience ea a rich opportunity to develop work habits. 
Sponaora are even more enthusiastic about the opportunities presented by the 
internship program. 

Development of Personal and Social Skills 

Interns and their parents were alao aaked to rate the Internahlp In terma of 
how the experience affected the development of ^a Intern's peraonal 
and social skills. Exhibits 14 and 15 display the results for both Intern 
and parent respondent groups. From the perspectives of the Interns and 
their parents, the internship experience was viewed as having 
significant impact on the interna' development of self-awareness and 
self-confidence and on the development of their Interpersonal skills or 
the ability to relate to others. Over 80 percent of the Interns and parents 
rated the Internahlp aa "helpful" or "very helpful" in developing theae 
skills. Interna were alao aaked a aerlea of queatlona concerning the 
effects of the Internship experience on their ability to communicate with 
edults In s work setting. Over 81 percent of the Interns indicated that the 
internship helped them speek to adults with more confidence and provided 
them with opportunltlea to improve their communication akllls. 
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EXHIBIT 9 

Intern, Former Intern, Parent, and Sponsor Ratings 
of tha Valua of tha Intarnship as a Learning Expariance 



Vary Somewhat Not Very- 

Important Important Important Important 





N 


Z 


M 


X 


N 


% 


N 


X 


Interns 


24 


63.2 


11 


28.9 


2 


5.3 


1 


2.6 


Former Interns 


67 


77.9 


13 


15.1 


5 


5.8 


1 


1.2 


Parents 


12 


52.2 


8 


34.8 


3 


13.0 


0 


0.0 


Sponsors 


15 


57.7 


10 


38.5 


1 


3.8 


0 


0.0 
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EXHIBIT 10 



In Urn, Former Intern, Parent, and Sponsor Responses to 
Two Attltudlnal Questions Regarding the Internship Program 



QUESTION: The things learned In the Internship ere es valu- 
able as the things learned In high school classes. 



Strongly 

Strongly Dls- Dls- 

Agroo Agree Neutral agree agree 





N X 


N 


X 


N 


Z 


N Z 


N 


X 


Interns 


25 65.8 


7 


18.4 


3 


7.9 


2 5.3 


1 


2.6 


Foraer 
Interns 


56 65.1 


23 


26.7 


7 


8.1 


- 0.0 




0.0 


Parents 


8 34.8 


9 


39.1 


3 


13.0 


3 13.0 




0.0 


Sponsors 


26 100.0 




0.0 




0.0 


- 0.0 




0.0 



QUESTION : Most high school students should participate In an . 

Internship es a part of their high school studies. 



Strongly 

Strongly Dls- Dls- 

Agree Agree Neutrel agree agree 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N X 


N X 


Interns 


10 


26.3 


7 


18.4 


13 


34.2 


4 10.5 


4 10.5 


Former 
Interns 


24 


27.9 


33 


38.4 


11 


12.8 


13 15.1 


5 5.8 


Parents 


4 


17.4 


8 


34.8 


7 


30.4 


4 17.4 


- 0.0 


Sponsors 


16 


61.5 


8 


38.5 




0.0 


- 0.0 


- 0.0 
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EXHIBIT 11 



Intern Ratings of the Internship as an Opportunity to 
Devalop cr Strang than Work Habits and Attltudas 



Work Habit Extanslva Hodarata Llaltad or No 



/Attitude Opportunity Opportunity Opportunity 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Expandability 


24 


63.2 


12 


31.6 


2 


5.3 


Discration 


23 


60.5 


8 


21.1 


7 


18.4 


Sensitivity 
to othars 


21 


55.3 


14 


36.8 


3 


7.9 


Flaxibility 


34 


89.5 


2 


5.3 


2 


5.3 


Independence 


28 


73.7 


9 


23.7 


1 


2.6 


Accuracy 


27 


71.1 


7 


18.4 


4 


10.5 


Posltlva attltudas 
toward work and 
responsibilities 


27 


71.1 


8 


21.1 


3 


7.9 


Coaaiunlca tion— 
spaaking and 
writing 


• 

17 


4417 


15 


39.5 


6 


45.8 
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EXHIBIT 12 



Fornar In tarn Ratings of the Internship as an Opportunity to 
Davslop or Strang than Work Habits and Attitudas 



Work Habit Extansiva Mo d« rats Limitad or No 

/Attituda ODDOrttinitv OoDortunltv Onnartunirv 





M 

n 


z 


El 


9 

A 


N 


V 

A 


Depecdabi 1 i ty 


47 

■a* 


54 7 

J*? a / 


1st 


Jy . j 




3.0 


Discrt tion 


50 


5A 1 
JO a X 


99 

44 


*J . O 


1 A 


10.3 


Sansitivlty 
to otbars 


48 


55.8 


30 


34.9 


8 


9.3 


Flnxibility 


58 


67.4 


22 


25.6 


6 


7.0 


Indapandanea 


58 


67.4 


22 


25.6 


6 


7.0 


Accuracy 


62 


72.1 


20 


23.3 


4 


4.7 


Poaitiva attitudas 
toward work and 
rasponsibilitias 


59 


68.6 


20 


23.3 


7 


8.1 


ConBuni cation— ■ 

apaaking and 

writing 


40 


46.5 


30 


• 

34.9 


15 


17.4 



21 
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EXHIBIT 13 



Sponsors' Ratings of the Internship as an Opportunity to 
Develop or Strengthen Work Habits and Attitudes 



Work Habit 
/Attitude 


Extensive 
Opportunity 


Moderate 
Opportunity 


Limited or Ho 
Opportunity 




N 


X 


N 


Z 


N Z 


Dependability 


20 


76.9 


6 


23.1 


— 


Discretion 


12 


46.2 


10 


38.5 


4 15.4 


Sensitivity 
to others 


16 


61.5 


9 


34.6 


1 3.8 


Flexibility 


22 


84.8 


4 


15.4 




Independence 


17 


AS A 


Q 

if 






Accuracy 


20 


76.9 


5 


19.2 


1 3.8 


Positive attitudes 
toward work and 
responslblli ties 


23 


88.5 


3 


11.5 




CoBMunicat ion- 
speaking and 
writing 


♦ 

10 


38.5 


13 


* 

50.0 


3 11.5 
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EXHIBIT 14 



In tarn Ratings of the Intarnahlp'a Impact on 
Paraonal and Social Skills Davalopmant 



Vary Somewhat Not Vary 

Halpful Halpful Halpful Halpful 



How halpful tha 
• lntarnahlp waa 
in davaloplng: 


N 


X 


H 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Self-awareness 


17 


44.7 


18 


47.4 


2 


5.3 


1 


2.6 


Self-conf Idanca 


23 


60.5 


11 


28.9 


2 


5.3 


2 


5.3 


Daclalon aaklng 


15 


39.5 


13 


34.2 


9 


23.7 


1 


2.6 


Intarparaonal 
•kills ralatlng 
to othara 


25 


65.8 


8 


21.1 


3 


7.9 


2 


5.3 



EXHIBIT 15 

Parent Ratings of tha Intarnahlp'a Iapact on tha Intern's Personal and 

Social Skills Development 



Vary Somewhat Not Vary 

Helpful Helpful Halpful Helpful 



How helpful the 
internship was 
in developing. 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Self-awareness 


9 


39.1 


11 


47.8 


3 


13.0 






Self-conf idence 


12 


52.2 


9 


39.1 


1 


4.3 


1 


4.3 


Decision aaklng 


8 


34.8 


10 


43.5 


3 


13.0 


2 


8.7 


Interpersonal 
skills relating 
to others 


10 


43.5 


10 


43.5 


3 


13,0 







Similar findings art observed in the former intern survey results (Exhibit 
16). This is sn interesting finding. The feet thst the former interns look 
beck on their experience end continue to view it as -helpful,- in many 
cases "very helpful," in developing their personel end social skills 
is somewhat unexpected. So much has happened to the former interns in 
the intervening yeara that one would expect the responses to be moderate 
compared to the enthuaiaatic reaponaea of the current interns. Yet the 
effect seems to be sustained long ef ter the Interns leave the high school 
setting. 

Opportunity to Learn About Organisations and Their Management 

The Executive Internship Program Is designed in pert to provide interns 
with the opportunity to learn about organizations, how they ere 
structured and managed, end how they function. The experience of working 
closely with en executive or manager is elso designed to ellow the intern to 
observe end learn about how executives operate. 

Severel survey questions were posed to each of the respondent groups to 
essess whether, in their view, the internships provide sufficient 
opportunity to learn about organize tlonel functions end management. 

Interns end former interns were asked to as ti mete how much they had 
leerned during their internship about nine important functions of 
organize tione, such es policy development, personnel edminlstretlon, and 
planning. The aponaora were alao aaked to eatlnate the extent to which 
the internahlp in Iheir organisation provided the student Intern with 
opportunities to learn about these nine functions. 

Exhibits 17, 18, and 19 report the responses of these three groups.' 
Exhibit 17, for exenple, dlspleys the interns' responses. It is 
epperent from the distribution of the responses that the internship 
provides the students with aoderete opportunities to leern ebout a 
variety of organizational functlona. The budget proceas and peraonnel 
edminlstretlon were two ereaa for which a majority of the interna reported 
leernlng little or e limited emount. However, over 60 percent of the 
Interna indicated leernlng either a "moderate" or a "considerable" amount 
about policy development, goal eat ting, organizational communication, 
and reletlona with the public. The reaponae pat tarns obtained for the 
former interns end sponsors were very similar to those obtelned for the 
interns end tend to confirm the findings thet the internship 
experience provides significant opportunities for students to learn about 
how organizations function and are managed. 

The responses to two related questions serve to underscore this 
finding. Interns end former interns were esked whether the internship 
provided them with opportunities to observe how organizations make 
decisions. Over 73 percent of the interns, and 83 percent of the 
former Interns, indicated they had either moderete or extensive 
opportunities to observe decision making. In addition, over 80 percent of 
both the Interns end the former Interns reported gelnlng moderate to 
extensive insight into the characteristics of effective managers or 
executives as a product of the internship experience. Former Interns 
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EXHIBIT 16 

Former In Urn Rating* of the Internship' • Impact on Personal and 

Social Skills Development 



Very 
Helpful 



Helpful 



Somewhat 
Helpful 



Not Very 
Helpful 



How helpful the 
Internship was 
in developing: 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


• 


H 


X 


Self -ewe reness 


36 


41.9 


40 


46.5 


8 


9.3 


2 


2.3 


Self-confidence 


55 


64.0 


22 


25.6 


8 


9.3 


1 


1.2 


Decision asking 


32 


37.2 


34 


39.5 


17 


19.8 


3 


3.5 


Interpersonal 
skills relating 
to others 


60 


69.8 


15 


17.4 


9 


10.5 


3 


2.3 
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EXHIBIT 17 



Intern Ratings of the Effects of the Internship on Learning About 

Organizational Functions 



Interns Learned: 



Consider- Moderate Limited Little or 
able Aaount Amount Amount Nothing 



• 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


I 


N 


2 


About how organizations: 


















Develop policy 


12 


31.6 


13 


34.2 


7 


18.4 


6 


15.8 


Identify priorities 
and set goals 


18 


47.4 


17 


44.7 


3 


7.9 


- 


- 


Identify and secure, 
resource/develop 
budgets 


4 


10.5 


8 


21.1 


16 


42.1 


10 


26.3 


Plan/iapleaent 
programs 


11 


28.9 


13 


34.2 


10 


26.3 


4 


10.5 


Deliver/aarket 
products end 
services 


12 


31.6 . 


8 


21.1 


4 


10.5 


12 


31.6 


Administer 
personnel 


6 


15.8 


10 


26.3 


6 


15.8 


♦ 

16 


42.1 


Develop 
strategies 

for change 


11 


28.9 


10 


26.3 


13 


34.2 


4 


10.5 


Esteblish lines of 
communication 


23 


60.5 


11 


28.9 


2 


5.3 


2 


5.3 


Develop and maintain 

public image 


12 


55.3 


7 


18.4 


7 


18.4 


3 


7.9 
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EXHIBIT 18 



Former Intern Rating! of the Effect* of the Internship on Learning 

About Organizational Functions 



Farmer In tarns Learned: 

Consldar- Moderate Limited Little or 
able Amount Amount Amount Nothing 



About how organizations: 

Develop policy 20 23.3 35 40.7 19 22.1 12 14.0 

Identify priorities 
and set goals 29 33.7 32 37.2 20 23.3 5 5.8 

Identify and secure 
resource/develop 

25 29.1 18 20.9 20 23.3 23 26.7 

Plan/ Implement 

programs 35 40.7 26 30.2 16 18.6 8 9.3 

Deliver /market • 
products and 

services ' 52 60.5 15 17.4 12 14.0 6 7.0 

Administer 

personnel 17 19.8 26 30.2 21 24.4 20 23.3 

Develop strategies 

for chenge 22 25.6 33 38.4 19 22.1 9 10.5 

Establish lines of 

communlcetion 39 45.3 32 37.2 9 10.5 5 5.8 

Develop end maintain 

public lmege 52 60.5 15 17.4 12 14.0 6 7.0 
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EXHIBIT 19 

S pom or Racing! of the Internship «■ an Opportunity to Learn 
About Organizational Functions 



Extensive Moderate United Little or no 
Opportunity Opportunity Opportunity Opportunity 



N 



N 



N 



N 



Opportunities to 
learn about how 
organisations: 

Develop policy 

Identify priorities 
and set goals 

Identify and secure 
resources/ develop 
budgets 

Plan/inpleaent 
programs 

Deliver/market 
products end 
services 

Adainister 
personnel 

Develop 
strategies 
for change 

Esteblish lines of 
consiun lest ion 



3.8 



7 26.9 16 61.5 2 7.7 



26.9 10 38.5 8 30.8 1 3.8 



3.8 5 19.3 12 46.2 8 30.8 



23.1 8 30.8 9 34.6 3 11.5 



34.6 9. 34.6 2- '7.7 6 23.1 



3.8 2 7.7 11 42.3 11 42.3 



29.3 9 34.6 7 26.9 5 15 .2 



34.6 12 46.2 3 11.5 1 3.8 



Develop end saints in 
public image 



13 50.0 6 23.1 4 15.4 2 7.7 
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vtrt aleo aaked to eatleate the value or importance of this opportunity 
to learn about organizationa in relationahip to thair future career 
objective. Over 82 percent of the former interna rated the opportunity as 
either "important" (40.7%) or "very important" (41.9%). This is an 
intereating finding, auggesting that these positive effects of 
participating in the prograa carry over to the work experiences and post- 
secondary studies of aany of the foraer interns. 

Perallel findings were reported for the parent survey. Over 90 percent of 
the parents indicated that they believed their child gained node rate to 
extensive insight into the characteristics of effective managers during the 
internship. 

Opportunity to Explore Career Interests and Ooala 

Another important prograa objective for the Executive Internship Program la 
offering high school Juniors and seniors an opportunity to explore further 
their career interests and aapiratlona in an actual work setting. Several 
aeta of questions were aaked of the interns, the foraer interna, the 
aponsora, and the parents to gauge the extent to which the internship offers 
opportunitiea for clarifying the career interests of the partlcipanta. 

Interna and foraer interna were aaked to indicate the influence the intern- 
ship had on their decision aaking regarding career goals. Slightly aore 
than 44 percent of the interna reported that the internship experience 
reinforced their career goala; another 31 percent indicated the 
internship either helped thea decide on a career or helped to change their 
alnde about career plana. Seventy-nine percent agreed that the internship 
aade thea aware of job opportunities in the area of their career interest. 
Very aiailar flndinga were reported for the foraer Interna. For example, 
slightly over 86 percent of the foraer interns indicated that the internship 
had a poaltive influence on their deciaiona regarding career plana. 
Seventy-three percent of the foraer interna indicated that the internship 
had either a "aoderate" or a "great deal" of influence on their choice of a 
field of atudy in college. 

In the interviews with the interna, the opportunity for career exploration 
was frequently cited aa a aajor benefit of participation in the 
prograa. Many of the interna deacribed frequent discussions with 
sponsors and coworkera about the careere, job-entry requireaente, and 
the benefits and drew becks of different jobs and careers. 

In a related question, parents were aaked whether there wea any change in 
the amount of discussion at hoae about careers and jobs during the 
time their child waa participating in the internahip. Almost three- 
querters of the parents reported increased aaounts of discussion about 
specific careera and occupationa, career goala, future plena, and job- 
get ting/holding akilla. v * J 

Sponaora were alao aaked to rate the internahip aa an opportunity for 
career explore tion end career education. Exhibit 20 reports the results 
of the sponsors* ratings. More than 80 percent of the sponsors 
indicated that interna learned a "aoderate" or "a great deel" about Joba, 
careers, and peraonal aptitudea and akilla aa a result of rarticiptting in 
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EXHIBIT 20 



Sponsor Ratings of the Executive Internship Program as an Opportunity for 

Career Education 



Interns Learned: 



A Great Moderate Lieited Little or 
Deal Anount Anount Nothing 



About: 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z ' 


N 


Z 


The responsibilities 
of holding e Job 


16 


61.5 


9 


34.6 


1 


3.8 


• 




The relationship 
of school to 
the work world 


13 


50.0 


7 


26.9 


4 


15.4 


2 


7.7 


Personal strengths 
end eptitudes as 
they relate 

to work 


12 


46. 2 


12 


46.2 


2 


7.7 






Working with 
different types 
of people 


• 

19 


73.1 


5 


19.2 . 


1 


3.8 


1 


3.8. 


Exploring 

career interests 


13 


50.0 


12 


46.2 


1 


3.8 






The characteristics 
various jobs 
and occupations 


7 


26.9 


15 


57.5 


3 


11.6 


1 


3.8 


The education 
and training 
necessary for 
various careers 
and jobs 


11 


42.3 


11 


42.3 


3 


11.5 


1 


3.8 
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the In unship program. 



All of these findings suggest that one of the important bonaflta of 
the Executive Internship Program ia the opportunity to explore and clarify 
career interests and aspirations with a variety of people, including 
peers, parents, and coworkers at the internship site. The feet that both 
the interns and the former interns indicated that the internship had a 
significant impact on their career decisions serves to underscore and 
support this conclusion. 

EXTRA BENEFITS OF THE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

This evaluation also sought to identify any extra benefits derived from 
perticipating in the Executive Internship Program for both interns and 
sponsors. Such benefits for the interns aight include, for example, 
opportunities for summer or part-time work or establishing useful coma unity 
contacts. Interns and former interns were asked to indicate what extra 
benefits they received as a result of their participation in the 
internship program. The responses are displayed in Exhibit 21 for 
the interns and former Interns. As the data suggest, a sizable number 
of both the spring/1983 interns and the former interns report 
receiving ancillary benefits in addition to actual internship experience. 
For example, over two-thirds of both groups reported receiving letters 
of recommendation from their sponsors for use in college and eaployaent 
applications. Over a quarter of both groups indicated that they 
had obtained part-time work at the intern site. 

One of the other possible benefits of participating in the program is the 
establishment of a mentor relationship with the sponsor that continues 
beyond the period of the internship. Former interns were asked whether 
they had established a continuing relatlonahip with the sponsor in which 
they looked to the former sponsor for advice and guidance regarding 
career decisions. Nearly half (48.8%) of the former interns reported such a 
relatlonahip with their former sponsor, end almost all of them indicated 
that the relationship had been helpful to then in making Important career 
decisions. 



Another possible benefit of participating in the Executive Internship 
Progrem is in helping the student with the psychological and social 
transition from high school to the edult world. The former interns were 
asked to indicate to what extent the internship experience helped with their 
transition from high school to work or pos tsecondary studies. Slightly over 
half (52.3%) Indicated that the internship had been "very helpful"; 
.a additional 33 percent reported it had been "soaewhat helpful" in pre- 
paring then to aake the change. Meny of the comments of the former interns 
reflect this finding. As one young aan put it, the internship helped hia 
prepare for "leaving home end school while I still had my family and high 
school for support." 
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EXHIBIT 21 



Extra Benefits Received by Interns and Former Interns 
as a Result of Participating in the Executive Internship Program 



Number and Percentage of Interns and Former Interns 

Receiving Benefit 

Former 



Type of Benefit Interns Interns 



Summer or part-time 

work 


K 
12 


X 

31.6 


N 

21 


X 
24.4 


Full-time employment at 
Internship site 


4 


10. 5 


4 


4.7 


Useful community contacts 
for future employment 


29 


76.3 


40 


46.5 


Letters of recommendation 

fwnm iDoniAF far 

employment or college 
applications 


28 


73.7 


60 


69.8 


Advice from sponsors on 
schools to attend for 
training in a special' 
field 


* 

17 


44.7 


55 


64.0 


Advice on the kinds of 
experiences or skills 
needed for a career 


25 


65.8 


N.A. 


Other* 


11 


28.9 


19 


21.1 



♦Included such things as references for job applications, continuing 
friendships with coworkers; referrals for jobs in other cities, and help 
with personal problems. 
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BENEFITS OF SPONSORING AN INTERN 



Sponsors rsport that the aajor benefit* derived from sponsoring 
interns ere the opportunities to fulfill social end community obligetions. 

Exhibit 22 displays the sponsors' responses to a set of questions 
regarding the importance of various benefits in sponsoring en intern. 
The findings suggest thet most sponsors do not view the internship as an 
opportunity to obtain an extra work hand et little or no cost. On 
the contrary, ell of the sponsors reported that sponsoring an intern 
provides their organisation with important opportunities to improve 
its public iaege, to teach students about the organization's value to the 
public, end to serve the community end its schools. Almost two- 
thirds of the sponsors indicated thet the internship program provides them 
with en opportunity to recruit future employees. An interesting finding 
is thet over three-querters of the sponsors view the program es en 
important opportunity to establish and maintain contact with the schools in 
the community. 

Many sponsors took the time to write comments on the surveys ebout the 
quelity of the program end why they perticipete in it. For the most 
pert, these comments reflect the perceived importance of the internship 
program as e linkage between their organizations end the schools in 
Montgomery County. 

The perceived velue of cporsoring ' en intern is perheps best 
reflected in the feet thet eli 26 sponsors indicated thet they would 
consider sponsoring another intern in the future. In addition, all of the 
sponsors reported thet they would recommend the Executive Internship Program 
to other orgenizetions in the community. 



SUMMARY 

This report described the results of an evaluation of the Executive 
Internship Program operated by the Montgomery County Public Schools. The 
eveluetion was conducted during the spring of 1983 and consisted of surveys 
of current participants in the program for the spring/1983 semester, their 
perents, ths intern censors, and m sample of former Interns who had 
participated during the period 1979-82. 

Tha Executive Internship Program servas ebout 35 students each semester, who 
are drawn from aach of the 22 high schools in MCPS. For the spring/1983 
semester, about two-thirds of the interns were femele students, most were 
seniors, and over 90 percent were college-bound. Interns were sponsored by 
e veriety of orgenizetions, including the locel end federel Judiciel 
systems, private lewyers, health end scientific reseerch egencics, end 
erts end theater groups in the county. In Urns perform e variety of tasks 
end frequently work alongside an executive or manager. Interns eppeer to be 
involved more often in significent work tasks then in "busy work" tasks. The 
progrem coordinetor selects interns primsrily by matching student interest 
end academic background with available internships. 
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EXHIBIT 22 

Sponsor Ratings of tha Importance of Benefits in Sponsoring *n Intern 



Benefits 


Important 
or Very 
Important 


Somewhat 
Important 


119 W vOsVjf 

Important 




N 


X 


N 


X 




wO WslUXAVUVsl W VU bs)W b 

with schools in the 
community 


20 


77.0 


1 


3.8 


4 15.4 


Hell list Iff PA**. Pit 4 tilt',' 
ihWAyw all tlwlUi aa^ 

future employees 


16 


61.6 


5 


19.2 


4 15.4 


Lightens workload 


0 


0.0 


4 


15.4 


22 84.6 


Improves community 
image of the 
organization 


26 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


Provides an 
opportunity 
for community 
service 


26 


iob.0 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 



Provides an 

opportunity for 
the organisation 
Itself to teach 
students about 
its value to the 
public 



26 1U0.0 



0.0 



0.0 
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The aajor finding! of thia study art summarized hara: 



o Interna, thair paranta, former in tarns, and the sponsors place a 
high value on the internship aa a learning experience. Throughout 
this evaluation, evidence was found reinforcing the conclusion 
•that the prograa la held In high regard by the parents, the 
sponsors, end, aore laportantly, by the participants. 

PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

o ▼he orientation of Interna by the progrea coordinator and the 
sponsors appeara to be effective, although soae interns reported 
inadequate orientation by the site aponaora and 40 percent of tho 
interna reported not being fully lnforaed of the criteria to be 
uaed to evaluate their job perforaance. 

o The Interna view their weekly aeainara, which focua on 
proceaaing the internship experience end discussing aspects 
of organisatlona, aa effectively orgenized end aaneged end 
effective ea a learning experience. They view the presentations 
aede by the other in Urns aa an effective aethod of learning about 
the functioaa and aenegeaent of a variety of different 
organisations. Froa the perapective of about e third of the 
interna, the weekly aeainara provide Halted opportunitiea to 
explore careers and career decision asking. 

o Both the interns end the sponsors eppear to be satisfied with the 
frequency end eaount of supervision end guidance provided to 
the Intern's. Interns and sponsors neet frequently, often pa e 
delly besis, to review work essigned and to diacuss aspect's of 
careers and career preparation. 

o Interna, their parents, and the sponsors perceive the prograa to 
be effectively aaneged, coordinated, end supervised. The few 
probleas that do occur are perceived to be efficiently bandied by 
the coordinator. 

o Interna experience few probleas in coapleting en internship. The 
aild sense of isoletion experienced appears to be effectively 
handled by the interns during the course of their tenure ss en 
intern. The positive experience of the internship itself seens to 
outweigh the loss of opportunity to perticipete in sports or 
school club activities. 

o However, coaaunlcation with the perents ebout the prograa appears 
to be week. Soae perents do not receive inforaetion ebout the 
progrea and those that do indicate soae dissatisfaction with the 
level of coaaunlcation. Over three querters of the perents 
surveyed aentioned a desire for aore inforaetion and feedback 
about their child*s work perforaance at the internship site. 
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PROGRAM BENEFITS 



o Interna, former interna, and the sponsors report the Intsmship 
provides s rich opportunity to leern work habits and attitudes 
such aa dependability, independence, accuracy, diacretion, and 
sensitivity to others and to develop and strengthen communication 
•kills. 

o Interna, their parenta, and former interna view the internahip 
experience as having a significant impact on the intern'a 
development of self-ewereness and aelf "confidence and on their 
interpersonal skills* 

o From the perapective of the interna, their parents, former 
interns, and the aponaora, the internahip provides the student 
with em pie opportunities to learn about organise tionel functions 
such es policy development, goal setting, organize tionel 
communication, and deciaion making. This area of learning about 
organisation structure and functions appeers to be e significant 
outcome of the internship program. 

o Seventy-five percent of the interna indicated that the internahip 
significantly influenced their cereer plana. Eighty-six percent 
of the former interna reported that their internahip poaitivaly 
influenced their career plana. Parenta reported en increeae in 
the amount of discussion at hone about careers, career plana, and 
goala during the tine their child participated in the program. 

o Some of the extre benef its essocieted with participation in the 
internship program include opportunities for full- and pert-time 
work, letters of recommendation for uaa in college or enployaent 
epplicationa, and advice on achooling or training needed for 
certain careers. In addition, many of the former interns reported 
establishing continuing mentor relationships with their sponsors, 
which they found helpful in making career choices. The internship 
aay also be helpful in eesing the transition froa school to the 
edult world. About 85 percent of the foraer interns reported that 
the internship hed helped then with the trensition froa high 
school to the college or work environaent. 

o Sponsors benefit froa their perticipetion in that it offers them 
and their organisations opportunities to improve their public 
image and to establish contacts with the schools in the community. 
The social service aspect appears to be the major motivating 
factor Influencing sponsors to participate. All would consider 
sponsoring another intern and all would recommend the program to 
other organizations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

This evaluation of the Executive Internahip Program has resulted in no 
substantial recommendations for chenge. The progrem appeers to be 
effectively and efficiently managed. The benefits to the students, the 
sponsors, and the school ays tee are such that the only aajoi; recommendation 
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It that the progrea be expanded to reach note students and community 
organisations. The dangers In expanding the program are that the quality 
and the care of Its management and coordination migtft be compromised by 
Increasing the number of Interns, In all respects, this Is a model program 
requiring very few resources, basically one full-tlrie staff member and 
support services, to obtain a significant snd high Impact on about 75 
students per year. The benefits for the school system, In addition to 
providing a high-quality learning experience for the student interns, are 
that It engenders a great deal of community goodwill among the sponsoring 
organizations and among the parents of the interns. 

What follows are a few recommendations for fine tuning the program: 

o The survey results suggest that some of the Interns may not be 
receiving an adequate orientation from the sponsors. Obviously, 
this appears to be resolved as the internship progresses in that 
few of the Interns noted this as a problem area. However, an 
adequate orientation to the work site and the expectations for 
their perforaence might reduce initial anxieties and help the 
Interns make the transition from the school to work environments. 
In meeting with potential and recurrent sponsors, the coordinator 
may wish to stress the need for an orientation of the new 
Interns. 

o The goals for the Executive Internship Program may need revision 
to reflect the variety of Internships available in the program. 
Not all internships offer the student the same opportunities to 
observe and learn about organisational functions and executive 
management. . Some of the science and performing arts-related 
internships offer unusual end exciting opportunities to experience 
work In these fields, but they do not offer extensive opportunity 
to observe the management of organizations. They are equally 
valuable as learning experiences, and this should be reflected in 
the goal statement for the program. 

o Since the college application process usually takes place lo the 
fall, this evaluation of the spring/1983 program may not have 
adequately assessed the Impact of the Internship on the 
application process. The coordinator may wish to monitor the 
fall/1985 intern cohort to determine If participation and the 
absence from the school adversely Impact on this process. 

o Communications with the parents may be in need of some review. 
Many parents expressed a desire for more Information about how 
well their child was performing and whether he or she was 
receiving adequate supervision at the Job site. Perhaps some form 
of check list, filled out by the sponsor, could be sent home two 
or three times during the semester. Perents also should be 
invited to attend the weekly seminar session when their child is 
making the presentation on their Internship. There Is an inherent 
conflict here, though, between the perents' need to keep Informed 
and the 18-year-old Intern's need to experience some sense of 
independence from school and family In the work setting. 
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SCHOOL-BASED INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 



BACKGROUND 



Silica the late 1960s, many of the high schools in ths Montgomery County 
Public Schools (MCPS) hsvs offsrsd students the opportunity to engage In 
Internships In which students are placed In local businesses and Industries 
or government agencies as a part of the school's career education program. 
The rationale for Including internships In the high school curriculum or 
program of studlea Is based on the theory that career exploration, 
awareness, and an understanding of ones own career Interests, are promoted 
by hands-on, practical experience In e work environment. 

Internships ere programmed end coordinated by each high achool in MCPS. The 
typee of internships offered are based pertly on the needs end Interests of 
the students end the availability of organlzetions willing to sponsor en 
Intern end partly on the focus given the internship program by the school. 
Not ell HOPS high schools offer internship progrems. Those thet do ere 
governed by guideline* contained in the Administrative Handbook on Student 
Internships (MCPS, 1971). These guidelines outline procedures forlelecting 
students end sponsors, for granting academic credit end assigning gredes, 
and for coordinating the internships et the sponsoring agencies or 
organisations. 

Career educetlon coordinators at the high schools are responsible for 
coordinating the program, selecting end piecing students, supervising 
Interns, and serving es llelsons between the schools end the sponsoring 
organise tlons. In ceses where e cereer educetlon coordinator is not 
assigned to e high school, e classroom teacher is given this responsibility. 
With regerd to science internships, e progrem offered et severel high 
schools in cooperetlon with federal science end scientific reseerch 
agencies, the school's science department coordinates the progrem. 

The present evaluation of the School-based Internship Programs was 
suamatlve, focusing on the following five broed evaluation questions: 

o Which of the high schools in the MCPS system offer internships and 
who participates in these progrems? 

o Whet are the typea and the renge of Internships offered by the 
schools? 



How effectively ere the internship programs managed and 
coordinated by the schools? 

What are the benefits of participating in a school-based 
Internship program? 

What support and Interest exist eaong the students and parents for 
school-besed Internship programs as a career educetlon learning 
experience? 
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METHODOLOGY 



Th« design of tha study of the School-based Internship Programs utilized two 
approaches to data collection. One epproach Involved the development and 
administration of a survey directed to each of the high schools in MCPS. 
This survey sought to determine whether the achool offered an internship 
program to ita atudenta; and, if so, the aurvey asked for a description of 
the spring/1983 participants and the aponaorlng agencies, how the program 
was coordinated and managed, and the perceived strengths and weaknesses of 
the school's lnternahip program. In addition, the heada of high achool 
guidance departments were surveyed regarding their perceptlona about and 
involvement with Che school's lnternahip program. 

Both aurveys were sent to each of the high achools in May, 1983. Nineteen 
of the 22 high achools returned the surveys. For the most part, these 
surveys were completed by either the school's career education coordinator, 
the career information assistant, or the faculty coordinator of the program. 
All 22 of the heada of the high achool guidance departments returned their 
surveys. 

The second approach to data collection involved the aelection of six target 
schools for more intensive data collection regarding school-based internship 
programs. (These same aix high achools, augmented by the addition of three 
middle end four junior high achoola, were elao used to study the 
Implementation of the Career Education Infusion Process.) Questionnaires 
were developed end administered to the spring/1983 partlcipanta in eech 
target school's lnternahip prograna, the parents of the interns, end the 
sponsoring agenciea. Among the aix target achoola, 110 atudenta were 
engaged in internships during the spring of 1983. One hundred and four of 
these students Completed the survey. Fifty-seven, or 52 percent, of the 
parents of the interns returned the surveys which had been mailed to them in 
Hay, 1983. The return rata for sponsors waa slightly more than 57 percent, 
with many aponaora Indicating they were aponaorlng more than one intern. 

Surveys were elso developed end edainistered to a total of 377 target-school 
students in Gradea 9 through 12 who had not participeted in an internship 
program. Theae surveys were designed to assess the students' knowledge of 
the internship prograa(s) in their school end the students' general 
attitudes toward internships es e pert of the high school progrea of 
studies. Students at eech of the aix target achools were selected to 
complete the survey by randomly selecting intact social studies classes, one 
each for Grades 9 through 12. 

In addition, for each target school, 30 parents of students who had not 
participated in an internship program were mailed a brief survey covering 
the parents' knowledge of the achools' internship progrems, their attitudes 
toward auch prograaa, and whether they would conaider an internship as a 
prograa option for their son or daughter. The return rata for this survey 
was low: 31 percent, or 56 out of 180, of the parents returned the survey. 
Because of this return rate, the survey results of this gi'oup must be 
interpreted with caution. 
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FINDINGS 



On* of the important focusing questions of this evaluation was concernad 
with which of tha 22 high schools in tha school system of fare the internship 
option and who perticipates in these internship programs. Surveys were sent 
to eech school asking for a description of the types of internships offered, 
the selection criteria, and a description of the spring/1983 participants. 

Fifteen of the 19 high schools in HCPS responding to the survey reported 
offering students opportunities to engage in an external internship 
experience for academic credit (by "external" is aaant an internship in an 
agency or organisation other than a school in KCPS). Among those 15 
schools, the average nuaber of external interns sponsored during the spring 
of 1983 was 20. The range, however, was between 6 and 38. With few 
exceptions, students complete their internships with one placement for the 
entire semester. Five of the 15 schools, however, reported placing a small 
number of interns in more than one internship as a part of the semes Car- 
long, 18-week internship program. 

Six of the schools indicated that internal internships were available for 
which ecademic credit was provided. Internal internships were described by 
these schools as "child development," elementary aide, or educational 
assistants; and almost all involved serving as an ass is tent in an elementary 
school, working in a school librery, aedie center, or the school office. 
One of the schools reported granting internship credit to students working 
on student publicetions (yeerbook, literery aagasine), perticipeting in 
school plays, and acting as sides in aatheaatics classes. 

From the reports provided by the schools es well es from interviews with the 
heads of tha guidance departments in toe six target schools, it appears that 
there is some verietion emong the schools in terms of how they define an 
Internship. Despite efforts in the survey directions to diff erentiete 
between the two, many schools lump together external and internal placements 
so thet we do not know how aeny students actually are placed in 
organizations and agencies outside of the school system itself. It appears 
that s sizable nuaber of school-bssed interns, perhaps as large es 25 
percent of the students granted academic credit, ere completing internships 
within the school itself es office aides or medie (librery) assistants or 
are assigned to eleaentary schools in HCPS to work as classroom aides to 
teachers. 



MANAGEMENT AND COORDINATION OF THE INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS IN THE SCHOOLS 

The interviews with the heads of the guidance departments in each of the six 
target schools, plus the survey data for the guidance heads and the program 
coordinators, suggest thet, for the most part, tha school's career education 
coordinator or the feculty member assigned to coordinate tha prograa manages 
and coordinates tha program without much assistance. There is apparently 
little Involvement af classroom teachers or the school's administrative 
staff suu minimal involvement of the guidance stsff. The guidance ateff 
report that most of their involvement has to do with helping to identify and 
advis* potential interns (41. IX) end helping to resolve conflicts 
experts* ed by interns et their work site (66.6%) (Exhibit 23). Counselors 
-o report, however, that the school's internship program increases their 
work3o&d: 50 percent of the heads of guidance departments indicated that the 



EXHIBIT 23 

Heads of Guidance Departments' Report* of 
Counselor Involvement In Aspects of the 
School's Internship Progress 

(N - 22) 



Activity 



Percentage Reporting Percentage Reporting 
Soee or Extensive Little or No 
Involvement Involvement 



Identifying potential 
student interne 

Selecting interns from 
emong applicants 

Recruiting sponsors 

Visiting and supervising 
interne et the job site 

Meeting with interns to 
discuss their internship 
experience 

Solving problems et the 
internship site 

Orienting sponsors to the 
internship program 



58.3 

4.2 
12.5 

29.2 

50.0 
66.6 
25.0 



41.7 

95.8 
87.5 

70.8 

50.0 
33.3 
75.0 



o 

ERIC 



63 
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prograa substantially Increased their workload; an additional third of the 
raspondants raportad soaa ineraasa in thair workload which could be 
attributed to the internship prograa in thair school. It is Interesting to 
note that slightly aore than a third (33.6Z) of the interns reported any 
interaction with a guidance counselor in choosing to participate in the 
internship prograa and that less than half (42.3Z) of the interns indicated 
that they aet with a guidance staff aeaber to discuss aspects of the 
internship experience. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPRING/1983 INTERNS AND THEIR PROGRAMS 

The survey results for the 104 spring/1983 interns probably provide the best 
snapshot description of both the characteristics of the interns and their 
internship prograas. These data coae froa answers to evaluative questions 
posed in the survey of who participates in the school-based internship 
prograas and what characterises the internship experience. 

Over 83 percent of the spring/1983 Interns were in the twelfth grade, about 
88 percent reported plans for college or postsecondary studies following 
high school, and alaost equal nuabers of feaales and aales participated in 
the School-based Internship Prograas (Exhibit 24). In terns of their 
perceived aotivation for engaging in the internship (Exhibit 23), there 
appear to be aultlple reasons cited by the interns. However, the one self- 
reported reason that seeas to stand out is the desire to leern about and 
obtain work experience In a particular field. In addition, alaost none of 
the 104 Interna viewed the internship aerely as a aeans of obtaining needed 
elective credits, which would seea to indicate that the interns have fairly 
claarcut reasons and, perhaps, personal goals for participating. 

ExhiV. ■* 26 shows the categories or types of internships' reported by the 
sprlu^/1983 intern, Over 65, or 63 percent, of the interns reported 
obtaining placeaents in scientific or technological organizations. The 
internships included in these two types ranged froa veterinarian aide and 
aniaal research assistant to assignaents at the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Weather Service. An additional 15 percent of the 
interns indicated placeaents in what was broadly categorized as social 
service occupations. These included assignaents with the local police and 
fire depertaents, hospitals, and health service providers end with agencies 
and units of local, county, and federal governaents. 

These deta regarding the types of internships engegcd in, plus the data 
concerning student plans for postsecondary college, suggest that the School- 
based Internship Prograas aay be serving to a large extant the high- 
achieving, aotiveted, college-bound student. This conclusion is further 
supported by data which show for whoa counselors end internship coordinators 
believe the internship prograas are designed. Exhibit 27 cleerly 
deaonstrstes that the aajority of the guidance counselors and the 
coordinators view the internship progreas as aore appropriate for the 
academically talented and the college-bound student. 
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EXHIBIT 24 

Characteristic* of Spring/1983 School-Based Interns 

(N - 104) 



N 



Sax 

""Male 50 48.1 

Feaale 54 51.9 



Grade Level 

9th 5 4.8 

10th 2 1.9 

Uth 7 6.7 

12th 90 86.5 



Plana Following High School* 

Military 3 2.9 

Work 2 1.9 

College 92 88.5 

Other .2 1.9 



*5 missing cases or 4.8 percent 
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EXHIBIT 25 



Intern Ratings of Thair Raasoni for 
Participating in tha Internship Program 



Important or Sooawhat or Not 

Vary Important Vary Important 

Raaaon Raaaon 





M 


X 


N 


X 


Van tad to laarn about 
a particular caraar 


84 


80.7 


20 


19.3 


Van tad ganaral work 
axparlanca 


65 


62.5 


39 


37.5 


Van tad work axparianca 
in a particular fiald 


81 


77.8 


23 


22.2 


Naadad alactiva cradit 


6 


5.7 


98 


94.3 


Van tad to aaka con tact a 
for futura aaployaant 


58 


55.7 


46 


44.3 


Van tad to aaka.collaga 
applications look aora 
attractiva 


53 


50.9 


51 


.49.1 


Vantad axparianca out* Ida 
of school and classuork 


72 


69.2 


32 


30.8 
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EXHIBIT 26 

Types of Intsrnshlps for the Spring/1983 
School-Bsseu Interns 

(N - 104) 



Number of Interns 
Types of Internships In the Category 



Science, medicine, veterinary 

research 38 

Computers, technology 27 

Social Services (police, 
hospital aide, planning 

and zoning office) 1* 

Art, Fine Arts, theater 7 

Coeaerce, retailing, person 

services (cosmetology, food 

service worker), communications, 

(newspaper, TV) * 

Business, management, 

accounting, banking - 5 

Law and related professions 
(courts, legislatures, county 

council) 3 

Education (day care, school 
system administration, but 
excluding teacher aide, 

library assistant) 2 
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EXHIBIT 27 



Perceptions of Heads of Guidance Departments and 
School-Based Internship Coordinators . 
Regarding the Target Audiences for the Internship Programs 



Heads 

of Guidance 
Departments 

(M"22) 



Internship 
Coordinators 



Academically 
talented students 

Students planning 
to go to college 

Students planning 

to go to work directly 

after high school 

Students seeking 
vocational or technical 
training after high 
school 

Potential student 
dropouts 



70.8 



79.2 



37.5 



41.7 
16.7 



Percentage 



53.3 



73.3 



20.0 



33.3 
11.1 
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The school- besed interna typically enroll for an entire 18-week semester in 
en internship program. A smell minority completed nine- or ten-week 
internships; en even smeller number - seven out of 104 - pertlelpeted In a 
full-yeer, 36-week internship. Typically, Interns spend 10 hours a week or 
two hours per dey et the internship site engaged in whet eppenrs to be, from 
their responses to the survey, significant learning experiences. They 
complete work tasks under supervision, observe and discuss work situations 
end requirements with their supervisors, ettend meetings end training 
progress, end generally pertlclpete in the work effort of the unit to which 
they ere assigned. About 65 of the Interns reported involvement in 
clerical and support- type functions such es cleaning, typing, filing, 
eerking reports end enswerlng the phone. Slightly under a half (49.02) 
reported "frequent" or "very frequent" involvement in "busywork" type tasks. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF MANAGEMENT AND COORDINATION OF THE PROGRAMS 

The aenegeaent end coordination of the internship progreas was e second 
evaluative focus of this study. The effectiveness of the internship program 
et e given school is somewhet dependent on how the program is organized 
within the school program; bow interns end sponsors ere recruited, selected, 
end then oriented to the program; how perents ere inforaed ebout the 
internship end the progress of their child; the type and frequency of 
supervision provided the Interns; end the frequency of communication between 
the school, the sponsor, end the hoae. Survey questions addressing these 
important erees were directed at the spring/1983 Interne, their parents, the 
sponsors, guidance personnel, and the coordinators of the program. 

PARTICIPANT RECRUITMENT 

Program coordinators at eech or the high schools sponsoring en internship 
program were esked how they recruit student Interns and sponoors. Making 
preeen tat ions to individual classes and announcing the eva liability of 
internships in the school's daily bulletin eppeered to be the usual and most 
frequently used methods of "advertising" the internship prograa. Several of 
the schools coordinate the recrultaent activity with the ecience and/or the 
soclel studied depertaents, where the resource teachers for these two 
subject erees eppeered to be extensively Involved in the internship program. 
In many cases, e description of the internship progrea eppears in the 
school's published course offerings. Froa the descriptions offered by eech 
of the high schools it appears that all of the schools make an effort, using 
a veriety of coaaunlcetlon chennels, to inform students of the iveilebiiity 
of the internship. This is further substantiated by the feet that over 75 
percent of the nonpartlclpent students responding to the nonpertlclpent 
student survey reported knowing ebout the internship program in their 
school. The students also reported that they most often learned about the 
internahip program from 1) other students (43.02), 2) former interns 
(30.22), 3) their teachers (24.72), end 4) guidance counselors. 

There appeers to be moderate involvement on the part of the guldecce 
departments in identifying end recruiting potentiel interns. Fourteen of 
the 22 guldence hands reported soae or extensive involvement in this 
process. Interviews with the six guldence depertnent heeds substantiate 
this. All six reported discussing the internship opcion with students 
during individual end group guldence sessions. 
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SELECTION OF INTERNS 



Using the school coordinator's survey results as data sources, grades, 
demonstrated responsibility, Interest and motivation, transportation, and 
parental permission appear to be the criteria used by most schools to select 
(or admit) students to the Internship program. In addition, 10 of the 19 
schools restrict participation to eleventh and twelfth grade students, three 
schools restrict participation to tenth through twelfth greders, end only 
two schools open up participation to ninth through twelfth grades. 

Severel of the high schools described special science or technology 
internship programs coordinated by their science end/or aatheaetics 
depertments with research organizations in the Washington metropolitan aree. 
These internship assignments usually require demons tre ted talent end 
achievement in the fields of science or aatheaetics as well es teacher 
recommendations to be eligible. One of the high schools also operetes a 
"social studies lab" where students Intern in government agencies end social 
service organizations. The selection criterie for this internship program 
appear to go beyond those listed above to include high achievement and 
recommendations by the social studies teachers. 

RECRUITING SPONSORS 

The schools use a variety of methods to recruit sponsors for their 
internship programs. Data obtained in the interviews with guidence 
personnel in the six target schools, plus survey data taken from both the 
coordlnetor mnd sponsor surveys, suggest that the two primary methods used 
by the schools are 1) direct appeals to local busineases, industries, and 
government agencies and 2) use of the family members or family friends of 
students to arrange for internships in their work places. For exam-pie, In 
the spring of 1983, almost 12 percent of the 104 internships were arranged 
by the student through a faaily member or a friend or neighbor who worked et 
the internship site. These two methods appear to be effective. Program 
coordinators report that while It is difficult to obtain sponsors, they 
almost always have a auff Icient number of sponsors to meet the number of 
student applicants. 

In some cm see, a local industry or government reseerch organization has been 
sponsoring Interns for almost a decade. In the spring of 1983, 51 percent 
of the sponsors indicated they had been sponsors before. In these ceses, 
the schools and the orgenizations have set up a complementary system to 
select students with science and technology cei-^r Interests es well es 
strong academic backgrounds in these areas. 

Participant Orientation 

An effective internship program would offer the student interns some 
orientation designed to prepere them for the experience. The orientetlon 
would Include e clarlf ication of the goals and expectations of the 
participants, the eechenics of interacting with the sponsoring orgenizetlon, 
and some information on the criterie to be used to evaluate the intern's 
on-the-job performance. Only one-third (35) of the 104 spring/1983 
participants In the School-based Internship Progrems reported receiving en 
orientation from either the school or the sponsor. Of this group of 35, 
slightly aore thaa half found the orientation "helpful" or "very helpful." 
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However, almost all of the interns reported mooting, olthor individually or 
in groups, with soma member of tha school staff to discuss tha internship 
prograa. For tha most part, this was aither with tha program coordinator, a 
guidance counselor, or the career education teacher. One could assume that 
some orientation may be taking place in these sessions but probably not 
enough to meet the information needs of the new intern. This may be a 
problem area for the school-based internship programs that will require 
further study to substantiate and clarify. 

Sponsor Orientation 

Sponsors were asked to rate the helpfulness of the orientation they had 
received from the school regarding the roles, responsibilities, and 
expectations of sponsoring an Intern (Exhibit 28). The results suggest 
that, from the sponsor's perspective, very little orientation is offered and 
what is offered by the school Is perceived as minimal or not very helpful. 
For example, only 10 of the 63 sponsors responding to the survey rated the 
orientation as helpful In learning how to communicate with the school about 
the intern. As with tha Interna themselves, this lack of orientation may be 
a problem area easily remedied by the preparation of an orientation program 
for both sponsors and interna or even a conference call between the sponsor, 
the school, the student, and perhaps a parent. 

SUPERVISION AMD GUIDANCE PROVIDED 

The nature of the supervision and guidance provided to the interns Is an 
Important aspect of an effective school-based Internship prograa for' high 
school students. The responses to the surveys directed at the Interns and 
the school coordinators suggest moderate and probably sufficient supervision 
is being provided to the Interns by school personnel. Over two- thirds of 
the Interns report meeting in groups with the coordinator at least twice a 
month; almost half (47. IX) indicated they met with the coordinator on a 
weekly basis. In addition, slightly over 31 percent of the Interns reported 
frequent individual meetings with the prograa coordinator or some other 
staff camber to discuss the internship. Three-fourths of the Interns rated 
these meetings as useful in helping then to explore careers and jobs. For 
the aost part, both the individual and group sessions appear to be focused 
more on aspects of careers, career exploration, and processing of the 
internship experience than on solving problems related to tha internship. 

The supervision and guidance provided by the sponsors sppear to be more than 
adequate to meet the needs of the interns. Over 97 percent of the interns 
indicated that they believed they were receiving sufficient guidance and 
direction from their site sponsor. The majority (60. 6Z) of the interns 
reported meeting st least once a week with their sponsor to discuss topics 
such as the Intern's work perforaance and assigned tasks. Other topics 
coaaonly discussed during these sessions are the problems that occur during 
the internship end the training and education required for specific Jobs. 
Over a third (35.62) responded that they met on a dally basis with their 
sponsor. However, 18.3 percent of the interns reported "never" meeting with 
their sponsor to discuss their progress and/or their internship experience. 
This may best be explained by the feet that soaeone other than the sponsor 
may supervise the intern. For exaaple, e subordinate or coworker of the 
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EXHIBIT 28 



Sponsor Ratings of the Orientation Program*! 

(N - 63) 



Helpful/ Somewhat Helpful/ 

Very Helpful Not Very Helpful 



Understanding goals and 
objectives of the internship 
program 

Knowing the appropriate 
kinds of sctivities and 
work tasks for Interns 

Knowing procedures for . 
communicating with the 
school sbout the intern 

Knowing procedures for 
solving problems concerning 
the intern's behavior or 
work performance 

Understanding the intern's 
responsibilities to the 
sponsor 

Understanding the criterie 
to be used in evaluating job 
performance 



N 



16 



11 



10 



11 



13 



12 



25.4 



17.5 



15.9 



17.5 



20.6 



19.0 



H 
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52 



53 



52 



50 



51 



74.6 



76.2 



84.1 



76.2 



79.4 



81.0 
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sponsor nay provide the intsrn with day- to-day" supervision. 

Parents, overall, appaartd to ba satlsflad with tha suparvlsion and guidance 
provided by both the school and tha sponsor. This was particularly the case 
in their ratings of the supervision provided by sponsors: 91.2 percent gave 
either "adequate" or "more than adequate" ratings to the supervision 
provided by the sponsor. However, a sizable minority (38.6%) of the 
interns' parents rated the supervision and guidance provided by the school 
to be inadequate. Many parents chose to write in coaaents suggesting that 
tha schools need to tighten up their aonltoring of the attendance of interns 
and to supervise aore closely the types of activities in which the interns 
are engaged, 

SPONSOR SUPPORT 

The sponsors of school-based interns appear to receive adequate supervision 
and assistance froa the schools. The results of the sponsor survey show 
that a school prograa coordinator or faculty aeaber visited each of the 
sponsors at least once during the seaaster; slightly aore than a third of 
the prograa coordinators were reported to have visited the site sponsor at 
least once a south. Sponsors also reported that other contact (usually by 
telephone) between school personnel and theaselves occurred fairly 
regularly. Forty-one percent of the sponsors indicated they spoke with 
school personnel at leaat once a aonth; an additional 23.8 percent reported 
twlce-a-aonth contact with school personnel. This frequency of contact is 
probably aore then adequate given that many of the sponsors are not first- 
tiae participants. In teres of satlsfection with the support received froa 
the school, 100 percent of the sponsors indicated receiving what in their 
view is adequate support. Only two of the 63 sponsors responding to the 
survey indicated experiencing a conflict with their Intern that required 
assistance froa school personnel. In both instances, the sponsors reported 
receiving adequate support froa the school in resolving the conflict. 

OOMIUNICATIONS WITH PARENTS 

For the aost part, parents of the spring/1983 interns appeared to be 
dissatisfied with the coaaunications they receive froa the school regarding 
the internship progren. Just about half of the parents responding to the 
survey (50.9X) indicated they had uot received any infornation froa the 
school about the internship pr ?*sa. «.bout two-thirds of the parents 
(64.41) registered dissatisfaction s It the coaaunication between the school 
and theaselves and aore than three-quarters (78.92) indicated they would 
like aore inforaation and feedback aboot the work perfornance of their child 
during the internship. This was a fairly clear-cut finding and suggests 
that coaaunication with parents aay be a weak point in tha School-based 
Internship Prograa s. 

POTENTIAL PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH PARTICIPATING IN THE INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 

The student it rns, their parents, the prograa coordinators, and the 
guidance counselors were all asked a series of questions regarding potential 
probleas that could arise as a result of participation in the internship 
programs. 

Obtaining and arranging transportation to and froa the internship site is 
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one of those potential problems. For the spring/1983 Interns themselves, 
17.3 percent reported experiencing a problem with transportation (Exhibit 
29). Of their group, only 6.7 percent experienced frequent or daily 
transportation problems. About 35 percent of the parents Indicated that 
transportation often posed a problem for their child. Two-thirds of the 
coordinators also reported that transportation was a frequent problem for 
Interns. 



A second potential problem concerns the extent to which the student 
experiences conflict in arranging his or her internship around classes. Por 
a small minority of interns (12.5X) and a somewhat larger percentage of the 
parents (21.12), the. scheduling of the Internship appears to pose some 
problems. About a quarter of the counselors responding to the survey 
reported that students frequently encounter problems arranging their 
internship around academic classes. 

With regard to finding time to participate in extracurricular activities, 
/ more than half (58.72) of the student Interns indicated a problem in that 
area, at least occasionally. About a third (31.62) of the parents also 
mentioned conflicts with extracurricular activities as a problem for their 
child during the internship period. About 40 percent of both the guidance 
counselors and the program coordinators reported this as a problem area for 
some student Interns. 

One of the other concerns was whether the additional expenses Incurred as a 
reault of participation in the internship program posed problems for the 
students and/or their families. Roughly a fifth of the students (21.12) and 
the parents (22.82) indicated that covering additional expenses for 
transportation, clothes, lunches, or materials posed a problem. Guidance 
counselors, on the other hand, were more likely to view this aa a problem 
area, with 54.2 percent of the counselors so indicating. 

Finding time to complete class' assignments and homework and still 
participate In the internship is another potent lei problem or conflict for 
the Interna. A little more than a third (36.62) of the spring/1983 Interns 
reported this to be a problem tor them. 

BENEFITS OF PARTICIPATING IN A SCHOOL-BASED INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

One of the Important questions posed in this evaluative study of the School- 
based Internship Programs concerned the benefits derived for pertlclpants 
and sponsors. Survey items addressing this question of benefits were 
directed to the Interns, their parents, and the sponsors. These *ame 
respondents were also asked for their opinions regarding the quality and 
value of the program as a learning experience. Sponsors were asked about 
the benefits of sponsoring an intern. 

Interns and parents were asked for their summery evaluation of the value of 
the school-based internship. The results are displayed in Exhibit 30. 
Almost 90 Percent of the students end parents rated the internship as an 
important or very important- learning experience, with more than 50 
percent of both respondent groups giving it a "very Important" rating. 
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EXHIBIT 29 

Intern Perceptions of Problems Experienced During Their Internship 



Not e Rarely a Sometiues Frequently 
Problem Area Problea Problem a Problem e Problem 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Transportation to 
and from internship 
site 


62 


39.6 


19 


18.3 


11 


10.6 


7 


6.7 


Arranging internship 
hours around classes 


70 


67.3 


16 


15.4 


11 


10.6 


2 


1.9 


Finding time to 
participate in school 
activities such as 
sports, clubs, etc. 


OA 

24 


Ae e 
23 e i 


1 A 

14 


1J.3 


37 


IK at 
3D. O 


OA 


Z3. 1 


Covering expenses 
for transportation, 
lunches, clothes, 
materials 


52 


50.0 

• 


25 


24.0 


18 


17.3 


4 


3.8 


Finding. time to 
complete class 
assignments 


31 


29.8 


30 


28.8 


32 


30.8 


6" 


5.8 



EXHIBIT 30 

Intern and Parent Ratings of the Value of the Internship 

es e Learning Experience 



Velue as a Learning Experience 

Very Somewhat Not Very 

Important Important Important Important 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Interns 


58 


55.8 


31 


29.8 


9 


8.7 


1 


1.0 


Parents 


31 


54.4 


19 


33.3 


6 


10.5 


1 


1.8 
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Sponsors were also asked to rats the Internship. One-hundred percent of the 
sponsors rated tha prograa as either an "Important" or "vary important" 
learning experience for the intern they sponsored. In addition, parents 
were asked a separata question concerning the overall quality rating they 
would assign to the School-based Internship Programs. Over 85 percent 
(85.92) of the parents rated it "high" or "very high" quality. 

These extreaely positive evaluations are further substantiated in the 
responses of tha th~4e groups to two attitudinal survey items (Exhibit 31). 
Almost two-thirds of tha respondents in each group indicated "agreement" or 
"atrong agreement" with the statement that "what la learned in the 
internship la «* valuable aa what is learned in th< iaesroo.%" 

Tha findings for tha aecond of these questions are a little lssa dramatic; 
still, they deaonatrate the three groups' relatively strong, positive 
ettitudes toward the internship aa a learning experience. Interna and 
parenta are somewhat more inclined to believe that all students should 
participate in an in urns hip. 

Opportunity to D«yslop or Strengthen Work Habits 

Interna and their sponsors were asked to evaluate the lnternahip exoerience 
in teraa of the extent to which they believed it offers the intern an 
opportunity to develop certain work habits. Exhibit 32 reports the results 
for the interna. These data auggeat that the interna as a group view the 
program aa offering moderate opportunities to develop moat of the Important 
work-reli ted attitudea and skills listed in tha survey. For five of the 
iteas, over three-fourths of the interna indicated the internship offered 
moderate or extensive opportunities. 

To a large extent, the sponsors were even more enthusiastic about the 
opportunitlea the lnternahip programs offer young people (Exhibit 33). For 
many of the skills and attitudea lie tad, the sponsor ratings exceeded those 
of the interns, particularly for areaa like dependability, flexibility, 
independence, accuracy, and attitudea to work. 

Parenta expreaaed aiailar positive evaluations of the internship aa an 
opportunity to obtain a reeliatic view of the demands of holding down a Job. 
For exaaple, over two- thirds of the parenta regie tared "agreement" or 
"strong agreement" wit: a statement indicating that the internship 
experience givea the child a reeliatic idea of the reeponelbUitles and 
deaands of working. 

Development of Personal and Social Skills 

One of the outcoaea or benefita of participating In the School-based 
Internship Prograaa appeara to be en increased level of self-awareness end 
self-confidence and the development of interpersonal akills In relating with 
others. Exhibits 34 and 35 diaplay the intern and parent ratings of the 
iapect of the lnternahip on these personal and social skills. Over three- 
„ Jrth » o£ the interns end the parents rated the ioternahip aa "helpful" or 
very helpful" in developing theaa skills. The parents were particularly 
laudatory in their ratings and many took the time to write comments about 
the Important and poaltive Impact they perceived the prograa had on their 
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EXHIBIT 31 



Intern, Parent, Sponsor Responses to Two Attltudlnal Questions 
Regarding the Internship Programs 



Question: 



The things learned In the Internship are as valuable as the 
things learn td In high school classes.* 





Strongly 
Agre* 




Agree 


Neutral 




Dis- 
agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 




N Z 


M 


Z 


M 


Z 


N 


Z 


N Z 


Interns 


46 44.2 


22 


21.2 


18 


17.3 


7 


6.7 


5 4.8 


Parents 


13 22.8 


18 


31.6 


9 


15.8 


11 


19.3 


6 10.5 


Sponsors 


16 25.4 


24 


38.1 


13 


20.6 


5 


8.0 


5 8/0 



Questio n: 



Most high school students should participate In an Internship 
as a part -of their high school studies. 



S trongly 
Agree 



Dls- 



Agree 



Neutral 



Strongly 





N 


_Z_ 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


N 


Z 


Interns 


17 


16.3 


26 


25.0 


42 


4.4 


9 


8.7 


5 


4.8 


Parents 


14 


24.6 


10 


17.5 


21 


36.8 


9 


15.8 


3 


5.3 


Sponsors 


0 


0.0 


17 


27.0 


21 


33.3 


18 


28.6 


7 


11.1 


*Some respondent category 


data do 


not 


add up 


to 


100Z due 


to 


missing 



re spot? <>e s. 
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EXHIBIT 32 



Intern Ratings of the Internship aa an Opportunity to Develop or 
Strengthen Work Habits and Attitudes 



Extensive Moderate Limited or No 

Opportunity Opportunity Opportunity 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Dependability 


32 


30.8 


45 


43.3 


22 


21.2 


Discretion 


34 


32.7 


28 


26.9 


36 


34.6 


Sensitivity 


32 


30.8 


37 


35.6 


29 


27.8 


Flexibility 


40 


38.5 


34 


32.7 


25 


24.0 


Independence 


50 


48.1 


32 


30.8 


17 


16.3 


Accuracy 


49 


47.1 


28 


26.9 


22 


21.2 


Attitude 


39 


37.5 


37 


35.6 


21 


20.2 


Coaaunication 
Skills 


35 


33.7 


22 


21.2 


41 


• 

39.4 
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EXHIBIT 33 



Sponsor Ratings of the Internship as an Opportunity to Develop or 

Strengthen Work Habits and Attitudes 



Extensive Moderate Limited or No 

Opportunity Opportunity Opportunity 





N 


mm 

% 


N 


mm 

X 


N 


ev 

% 


Dependability 


36 


57.1 


23 


*\ mf ■? 

36.5 




6.4 


Discretion 


20 


31.7 


19 


30.2 


24 


38.1 


Sensitivity 


20 


31.7 


32 


50.8 


11 


17.5 


Flexibility 


33 


52.4 


26 


41.3 




6.4 


Independence 


31 


49.2 


27 


42.9 




7.9 


Accurecy 


A5 


71.4 


16 


25.4 




3.2 


Attitude 


39 


61.9 


21 


33.3 




4.8 


Communication 
Skills 


16 


25.4 


34 


54.0 


13 


20.7 
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EXHIBIT 34 



Intent Ratings of the Internship's Impact on 
Parsonal and Social Skills Development 



Very 
Helpful 



Helpful 



Somewhat 
Helpful 



Not Very 
Helpful 



Self-awareness 

Self-confidence 

Decision 
Making 

Interpersonal 

Skills 



H 



N 



41 39.4 30 28.8 20 

43 41.3 43 41.3 8 

39 37.5 29 27.9 20 

53 51.0 27 26.0 14 



N 



19.2 7 

7.7 4 

19.2 10 

13.5 4 



6.7 
3.8 

9.6 

3.8 



EXHIBIT 35 

Perent Ratings of the Internship's Impact on the Intern's 
Personal and Social Skills Development 



v «*y Somewhat Not Very 

Helpful _ Helpful Helpful Helpful 





« 

N 


X 


N 


1 


N 


X 


N X 


Self -awareness 


14 


25.0 


22 


39.3 


16 


28.6 


4 7.1 


Self-confidence 


24 


42.9 


21 


37.5 


9 


16.1 


2 3.6 


Interpersonal skills 


21 


37.5 


28 


50.0 


3 


5.4 


4 7.1 


Maturity 


23 


41.1 


23 


41.1 


7 


12.5 


3 5.4 



38 



Su 



In a related question, the parent survey asked whether the parent associated 
his or her child's perticipation in an internship with any increase (or 
decrease) in the amount of discussion in the hone about careers, job-getting 
and holding skills, or about the intern's career interests and goals. 
Alaoat two-thirds (61. 4Z) of the perents reported increases in such 
discussions, in particular discussions centered on specific careers, the 
intern's plana for education and training, and about the intern's career 
goela and interests. 

Opportunities for Career Education Experience 

Exhibits 36 and 37 show the intern and aponaor ratings of the importance of 
the internahip experience aa a neana of learning about careers, jobs, end 
one's personal intereata in and aptitudea for certain occupations. In 
effect, the interns and their sponsors were asked to rate how Important the 
experience is as a "career education" experience. The results for both 
groups clearly ahow the value placed on the internahip as an important 
career educating experience. On almoat all dimenaiona listed, except 
learning about job application procedures, nearly 75 percent of the interna 
and sponsors gave the internahip an "important" or "very important" rating. 
In many cases, these ra tinge approeched 80 percent. 

BENEFITS OF SPONSORING AN INTERN 

The aponaora of the School-baaed Internahip Programa appear to see major 
benefits for their organise tiona and for thee selves in sponsoring an intern. 
Over e third (36. 5X) aaid they would sponsor an intern again; nearly two 
thirds (63.5Z) indicated they would recommend the programa to other 
organize tiona. Exhibit 38 reports the sponsors' views of the importance of 
various benefits in sponsoring en intern. Establishing contact with the 
community schools, the opportunities for providing e community service, and 
the opportunity to engege in public relations end public information 
activities eppear to be the moat frequently cited benefits. The fact that 
having en intern may also lighten an organization's workload may be another 
ettractive benefit of sponsoring a high-achool intern. Meny respondents 
took the time to write coaments reflecting the importance and value they 
place on the progrems and the important linkages these orograms establish 
between the schools end the community. 
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EXHIBIT 36 



Intern Rating of the IapoLUnce of the Internship as an 
Opportunity for Carter Education 



Very Somewhat Not Very 

Helpful Helpful Helpful Helpful 



Learning About: 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


* 

Responsibilities of 
noiaing a joo 


41 


39.4 


32 


30.8 


20 


19.2 


6 


5.8 


Relationship of school 
to work world 


23 


22. 1 


36 


34.6 


28 


26.9 


12 


11.5 


Characteristics of 
various jobs 


40 


38.5 


44 


42.3 


11 


10.6 


4 


3.8 


One's personal strengths 
and aptitudes 


42 


40.4 


38 


36.5 


15 


14.4 


4 


3.8 


Job application 
procedures 


26 


25.0 


22 


21.2 


29 


27.9 


22 


21.2 


Working with different 
types of people 


53 


51.0 


25 


24.0 


17 


16.3 


4 


3.8 


Exploring career 
interests 


55 


52.9 


• 

27 


26.0 


• 

10 


9.6 


7 


6.7 


Education and training 
required for various 
careers and jobs 


37 


35.6 


33 ' 


31.7 


21 


20.2 


7 


6.7 
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EXHIBIT 37 



Sponsor Rating of th« Importance of the Internship as an 
Opportunity for Career Education 

; j 



Very Somewhat Not Very 

Helpful Helpful Helpful Helpful 



Learning About: 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Responsibilities of 

holding a job 


28 


44.4 


25 


39.7 


8 


12.7 


2 


3.2 


Relationship ?f Mhool 
to work wot Id 


14 


22.2 


32 


5C.8 


•. 4 


25.4 


1 


1.6 


Characteristic:! of 
various jobs 


















Personal strengths and 
jttfltudftfl of Intern 


16 


25.4 


34 


54.0 


8 


12.7 


5 


7.9 


Working with different 
types of people 


26 


41.3 


25 


39.7 


10 


15.9 


2 


3.2 


Exploring one's own 
career Interests 

♦ • 


16 


25.4 


' 31 


49.2 


15 


23.8 


1 


1.6 


Education end training 
required for various 
careers and jobs 


16 


25.4 


32 


50.8 


9 


14.3 


6 


9.5 
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EXHIBIT 38 

Sponsor Rating! of the Importance of Benefits In Sponsoring an Intern 



Benefits 



Important or Somewhat Not Very 





N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


'ft. hOU im 

X 


Establishes contact with 
schools in the community 


41 


65.1 


12 


19.0 


10 


15.9 


Helps In recruiting future 
employees 


3 


4.8 


6 


9.5 


54 


85.7 


Lightens workload 


30 


4/. 6 


16 


25.4 


17 


27.0 


Improves community image 
of the organisation 


25 


3^.7 


13 


20.6 


25 


39.7 


Provides en opportunity 
for community service 


35 


55.6 


13 


20.6 


15 


23.8 


Provides an opportunity 

for the organization itself 
to teach students about its 
value to the public 


34 


54.0 


20 


31.7 


9 


14.3 
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SUMMARY 



This report described the results of an evaluation of theSchool-based 
Internship Programs operated In several of the high schools In the 
Montgomery County Public Schools. The evaluation was conducted In the 
spring of 1983 and consisted of surveys sent to all '2 high schools, to the 
heads of the guidance departments In those schools, and to the Interns, 
their parents, and sponsors In six target high schools. In addition, a 
small sample of nonpar tlclpa ting students In these six high schools 
completed a brief survey, snd 30 parents of nonpartlclpatlng students In 
each target school were sent a survey regarding their attitudes toward and 
knowledge of the schools' Internship programs. 

The School-based Internship Programs are managed snd coordinated by each 
school and are governed by the guidelines contained In the Administrative 
Handbook on Student Internships (MCPS, 1971). Interns typlcslly spend 
between four snd ten hours per week "working" In sponsoring organizations In 
the community and receive academic credit for completing an internship. 

The major findings of this study are summarized below. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

o Nineteen high schools responded to the coordinator survey; 15 of 
the 19 schools reported offering a school-based Internship program 
in their program of studies. 

o M y schools lump together external and Internal placements such 
thst It is not known how many students actually are placed In 
organizations outside of the school system Itself; It appears that 
as many as 25 percent of the reported Interns are placed Internal 
to the school or school system. 

o Schools differ in the number of external Interns they report for 
any given semester. The average among the 15 schools waa 20; the 
range, between 6 and 38. 

o The management and coordination of the programs appear to be the 
responsibility of the career education coordinators in the schools 
or assigned faculty members, without much Involvement of classroom 
teachers, school administrative staff, or guidance personnel. 

o Alaost equal numbers of males and females appear to participate; 
over 85 percent were In the twelfth grade, and about 88 percent of 
the spring, 1983, participants were college bound. 

o Alaost two-* thirds of the spring, 1983, Interns In the target 
schocis reported obtaining pleceoents in scientific or 
technological organizations. 

o The data obtained from this evaluation suggest that the Internship 
prograaa may be primarily serving high-achieving, motivated, 
college- bound students, especially for the external placements. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAMS' MANAGEMENT AND COORDINATION 

o It appears that all of the schools male* an effort, using a variety 
of communication channels, to Inform students and parents of the 
availability of the School- based Internship Programs. 

o Over 75 percent of the students in the six target schools reported 
knowing about the availability of the school's internship program. 

o Grades, demonstrated responsibility, Interest, transportation, 
parental permission, and grade level appear to be the criteria 
usually used to select Interns; in some cases, teecher 
recomr.endatlons and demonstrated talent and achievement In aclence 
or mathematics are required. 

o There appears to be little effort made to orient participants or 
sponsors formally to the program, but this does not appear to be a 
major problem. 

o Moderate and probably aufflclent supervision and guidance are 
being provided by school personnel to both participants and 
sponsors. 



o Sponsors report receiving adequate aupport and assistance from the 
schools; 100 percent of the sponsors indicated receiving adequate 
aupport, and contact between the schools and the aponaora appeara 
to occur regularly. 

o Over 97 percent of the student interna and 91 percent of the 
parents in the target schools reported aufficient supervision and 
direction had been provided to the interna by the sponsors; a 
minority of the parents (38Z) indicated disss tief action with the 
supervision and guidance provided by the schools. 

o Parent* appear to be diaaatisfied with the amount and frequency of 
communication they receive from the school regarding the intern- 
ship program. 



BENEFITS 70 INTERNS AND THEIR SPONSORS 



Interns, parents, and sponsors all exhibited very poaitlve 
attitudes toward the School-based Internahip Progra s as a 
learning experience. They view the Internships es oppoi \lties 
to strengthen and develop work skills and habits, develop y .*onal 
and social skills, and learn about careers, jobs, and ons's 
personal interests in and aptitudes for careers. 

Sponsors view the main value? of aponaoring an intern to be the 
opportunltiea provided for community service and for establishing 
contact with tha schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations grow out of the findings of this study: 

o Despite their overwhelming support end positive evaluations of the 
School-based Internship Programs, parents registered concern for 
the supervision and guidance provided to the interns by school 
personnel. To some extent, their concern is probably part of a 
larger problem of seemingly poor communications between the school 
and the home regarding the Internship program itself end the 
performance of the Intern at the work site. As with the Executive 
Internship Program, some effort should be made by the schools to 
maintain frequent contact with the parents. This could take the 
form of either a monthly checklist filled out by the sponsor and 
the program coordinator or even a phone call where the number of 
participants is small. 

o Information drawn from all of the data sources suggest that in 
some of the high schools, the internship options are limited to 
either 1) science-related assignments for high-achieving, 
technology- or . research-oriented students through programs 
coordinated by the science departments or to 2) internal 
assignments in the school or schocl complex as office or media 
center aides, receptionists, or ls>, assistants. Given the 
widespread parental and student support for meaningful external 
internships, the schools and MCPS may wish to increase their 
efforts to recruit a wider variety of sponsors and to encourage 
more students to participate in the . programs. The current 
emphasis on school-community collaborative efforts and the recent 
attention given to the linkages being farmed between schools end 
industry should be cepitelized upon to publicize end market the 
internship programs, 

o Interns, perents, snd sponsors frequently reported not receiviug 
eny orientation to the internship program end the school's 
expectation for their participation. To some extant, this may be 
taken care of in that many sensors ere repeaters; that is, they 
heve been sponsoring MCPS interns for, in some ceses, over e 
decede. In other cases, after some initial fumbling end 
scratching, the sponsors end interns probebly work out an 
equiteble end reesoneble epproech to the internship so that the 
problem dissipates. Much of this could be alleviated by strongly 
encouragirg the schools to conduct en orientation session in which 
all parties— students, parents, and sponsors— gather to discuss 
the parameters of the internship end the responsibilities each has 
to one another. 

o To a large extent, the SchooX-beaed Internship Programs, while 
involving only e couple of hundred students a year, yield numerous 
benefits for sponsors, Interns, and schools. Taking the risk of 
stating the obvious one might ask why not expsnd these programs so 
that more students end more sponsors could be involved? The 
schools r*ay not so much need additional resources to do this, but 
rather the school may need resource essistance to help them design 
and plan for such an expansion of the prograa as well as to help 
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fat up a rational and efficient system of managing an expanded 
program. 
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CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION PROCESS 



BACKGROUND 



The Montgomery County public schools system offers not only career education 
courses and special programs involving the community in the county's 
secondary schcois (Grades 7-12), but the school system has also developed a 
process to infuse the K-12 curriculum with performance objectives in career 
education. The infusion process, as it is called, seeks to teach career 
education concepts not as a separate subject but as an integral part of the 
curricula of the academic program. It is one of the major tools developed 
by HCPS to ensure student attainment of the world of work competencies 
included in Project Basic and to help meet the requirement of Bylaw BA.04.09 
dealing with career planning, resume writing, and interviewing skills. A 
complete description of the career education infusion process is contained 
in a document entitled Career Education in Montgomery County (Research For 
Better Schools, 1*32). — *. 

At the request of the Department of Career and Vocational Education, with 
support from Cm Maryland State Department of Education, an evaluation was 
conducted of Uiis career educetion infusion process in its first yeer of 
installation In the schools. Because the elementary schools were alreedy 
participating in »a number of evaluation studies, the present evaluation of 
the Career Education Infusion Process was limited to the secondary lavol. 
The purpose of this evaluation wes to provide e formative evaluation of the 
infusion process, focused on monitoring how and to what extent cereer 
education is being infused into the curricula in the secondary schools and 
whet influences this process. The evaluation sought to provide 
program menegers with feedback information regarding the strengths and 
weekn'jsses of the implementation effort and the effectiveness of support 
efforts undertaken to formally introduce this process in the system's 
middle, junior high, and high schools. Where available, models for service' 
delivery were also to be identified. 

Four broed evelui tive questions served to structure this evaluation. These 
ere discussed in detail in the section on results. The four questions were 

the following; 

o To whet extent does sufficient support exist within the school 
system to bring about the implementation of the Career Education 
Infusion Process in the schools? 

o What in-service training and staff development have been 
provided to the educetors in the school system regarding the 
process and what has been the effects of that in-service? 

o What support and leadership activities are engaged in by central 
and area office staffs and building principals to encourage the 
adoption of the process in the schools? 

o To what extant is curriculum infusion with career educetion 
concepts actually taking place in the classrooms? 

The frame of reference used to guide this study was that teacher efforts to 
Include or infuse their curriculum with career education concepts and 
learni ^ activities is a conscious decision, not unlike teacher decisions to 
include other relevant concepts Into their teaching. While much of what is 
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learned In the classroom nay ultimately Influence career decisions, work 
behavior, or the work skills of an individual, and thus the entire 
curriculum, could be considered career education, the perspective taken in 
this study was that "infusion" could be characterized as a conscious choice 
on the pert of the teecher to devote instructional time to covering some 
aspect of career education. This would include learning activities such as 
relating career paths, job entry requirements, or career cultures to a 
subject matter discipline. It would also include using career education 
topics as vehicles for student exorcises in writing or speaking, such as a 
theme or paper for an English class. It would also include the exploration 
of work-related values end attitudes. The key ingredient in this frame of 
reference or perspective is that the teacher has a learning objective in 
mind which specifically seeks to assist the students in exploring 
occupations, career interests and choices, attitudes and values related to 
the world of work, or to relate the discipline to its application in the 
work world. 

This frame of reference was derived from the contemporary literature on 
career education infusion as well as from discussions with the staff in the 
MCPS Department of Career and Vocational Education. The whole notion of 
career education infusion is to teach about careers and work by integrating 
it with the subject matter disciplines. This does not mean that the 
curriculum is simply made "relevant." What it does mean is that teachers 
are aware of the important objectives of career education and that they seek 
opportunities to include it in the learning activities they plan for their 
students. 

Forty-seven objectives for career education have been identified 
through a needs assessment process conducted during the 1978-79 and 1979-80 
school years. These' objectives have been assigned to designated 
subject areas by grade level and by unit of instruction or course. The MCPS 
Career Education Scope and Sequence K-12 , a resource manual, has been 
developed which contains the objective atateaents, keyed to subject 
matter, grade level, and instructional stage (introduction, development, 
and emphasis). The manual suggests teaching and learning activities as 
well as resources and assessment measures. The document was designed to 
emphasize the career education process and to encourage teachers to infuse 
their curriculum with career education objectives and learning activities. 
This was needed at the time because tue official program of studies guides 
did not contain career education objectives. As of the 1982-83 school year, 
the guides for English/ language arts, social studies, and science include 
career education objectives among the curriculum objectives for those 
subject areas. These objectives include the Maryland State Department of 
Education "World of Work Competencies." 

The infusion project has been iu the developmental stage for the last five 
years. A sizeable number of teachers and county resource personnel have 
been Involved in the development, field testing, and dissemination of the 
career education scope anu sequence manual. Staff development and in- 
service training directed at the curriculum infusion process and the use of 
the scope and sequence manual has been offered to central and area office 
personnel, media specialists, principals in Arena I and III, and a cohort of 
elementary and secondary teachers. The resource manual was distributed to 
each of the schools in the county in the fall of 1982. During the 1982-83 
school year, the Department of Career and Vocational Education began a 
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focused effort to implement the infusion process in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Classroom teachers have the responsibility for infusing career education 
objectives into their assigned subject or grade level curricula. The scope 
and sequence manual provides teachers with suggestions for infusing 
career education concepts and learning activities ' into social 
studies, English/ language arts, science, and mathematics. The curriculum 
guides for social studies, English, and science have been revised 
to include career education objectives. In addition, the Annotated List of 
Instructional Mate rials to Supwort Career Education has been developed by 
the NCPS and distributed to the schools. 



METHODOLOGY 

The choice of qualitative methodology to study the implementation of the 
Career Education Infusion Process was predicated upon the highly contextual 
and process nature of the lnfueion concept. The study sought a description 
of the status of Infusion In the secondary schools as well as a plausible 
and logical explanation of what factors influence Its adoption. The study 
used interviews with the key actors— the teachers, principals, and support 
staff in the area and central offices— to try to gain the "Insiders" 
perspective in seeking both the description and the explanation. 

DATA COLLECTION 

The entire evaluation effort for the study of career education infusion 
was conducted during the spring of 1983 using seals true tured interviews 
with a .sample of classroom teachers, principals, area office staff, 
and coordinators from the Central Office. The choice of Interview 
as the primary data collection method was based on the need to 
study the adoption and implementation of the infusion project with as much 
depth and flexibility as possible. The evaluation focused on process 
variables and roles played by key people. A second focus wes on attitudes 
and value systems of those key people. Traditional survey methodology, 
including structured Interviews, would not have permitted the kind of depth 
offered by the interview methods chosen. Separate Interview protocols 
constructed to eddress each of the evaluation questions were developed 
for eech respondent group. These interview protocols were revised as the 
study progressed to allow and account for shifts in emphasis and focus. Por 
example, in the early interviews witl* teachers, the need was discovered to 
probe more deeply lr.to the subtle differences between teacher attitudes 
toward career education and their perceptions of the role of the classroom 
teacher in delivering career education. There were several similar findings 
in this study that were not anticipated as areas of focus. The 
sealstructured interview format allowed the researchers to pursue leads that 
would possibly explain the status of infusion. 

As stated earlier, the study was delimited to a formative evaluation of the 
Career Education Infusion Process at the middle, junior, and senior high 
school levels. Because of several other evaluation project* occurring 
simultaneously In the elementary schools, it was decided to focus the study 
on the s^ondary (7-12) schools only. There is some suggestion that career 
education iifusloa may be at a more fully implemented stage in the 
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elementary schools. The results of this evaluation study should, therefore, 
not be generalized to include the elementary schools. 

SAMPLE 

The evaluation utilized three primary data sources: area and central office 
personnel; school principals; and classroom teachers, some of whom were 
resource teachers at the high school level. Six high schools and three 
middle end four junior high schools were selected for detailed examination. 
Exhibit 39 displays the schools included in the sample and the number of 
personnel st each school interviewed. Terget schools were selected using the 
following criteria to build a framework for sample selection: 

1. Size 

2. Geographic location 

3. Scorea on standardized achievement tests (California Achievement 
Teat) 

4. Percentage of minority enrollment 

5. Past level of involvement with career education based on informa- 
tion provided by the Central Office career education staff 

In terme of these five criteria, the 13 schools in the tar got group 
represent the diversity present eaong the county's 22 high schools and 
middle end junior high schools. Exhibit 40 displays the range of school 
* characteristics present in the sample of 13 schools. 

Each of the principals in the 13 target schools was interviewed for this 
study. In addition, six classroom teachers at each of the targeted schools 
were selected at random from eaong the pool of teachers et each school. The 
pool consisted of ell full-time teachers of English, socisl studies, 
science, end mathematics. This was a voluntary, non-Board mandated study 
which meant that selected teachers could decline to participate. In all but 
three esses, the selected teachers agreed to be investigated. In those 
three cases, replacements were randomly selected from e pool. A total of 71 
teachers were interviewed in this ?tudy. Eight central office subject 
matter coordinators were also interviewed for this study, ss well as 18 area 
office personnel (supervisors and teacher specialists) drawn from the three 
area offices (Exhibit 41). 

DATA ANALYSIS 

Qualitative content analysis techniques were used to analyze the Interview 
data. To a large extent, the theaea presented in eech of the evaluation 
questions posed for this study served to structure the analysis. 



1. Several teachers originally selected to participate in the interviews 
were unavailable during the scheduled school visit due to illness and/or 
absence from school. 
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EXHIBIT AO 

Characteristics of Schools Selected for Study 







CAT Total 


CAT Total 






Reading 


Ma theme tics 




Z Minority 


Percentile 


Percentile 


Schools 


Enrollment^ 


Rank 2 


Rank 


Middla-Jr/Intar. 








Bannakar 


25.9 


74 


77 


Farquhar 


11.8 


76 


78 


Gaitharsburg 


21.7 


69 


71 


Pyla 


17.4 


91 


90 


Redland 


13.9 


79 


81 


Takoma Pai.it 


67.0 


54 


56 


West 


26.6 


68 


73 


High Schools 








Bethesda- 








Chevy Chase 


30.6 


80 


78 


Churchill 


14.1 


83 


84 


Damascus 


7.1 


63 


68 


Paint Branch 


20.6 


73 


74 


Whitman 


14.5 


84 


84 


Vootton 


12.6 


83 


83 



Minority enrollment data obtained froa Statistical Profiles 1982-83 
prepared by Department of educational Accountability. Average minority 
enrollment for MCPS for this period was 23.8 percent. 

California Achievement Test (CAT) Results taken from MCPS Annual Test 
Report 1981-82 prepared by Department of Educational Accountability. Fall, 
1982 percentile ranks for Grade 8: Reading, 78; Math, 79. For Grade 11: 
Reading, 73; Math, 73. 
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EXHIBIT 41 

Number of Persona Interviewed by Position 



Centrel Office Suff (ESC) 


8 


Area Office Staff 


18 


Supervisors 12 




Teacher Speclaliata 6 




Principals 


13 


Guidance Counselors 


13 


Career Coordinators 


13 


Guidance Counselors 


13 


Career Coordinators 


5 


Career Information Assistants 


4 


Teachers 


71 



73 
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Analysis of the data obtained from tha interviews occurred both 
concurrently with and subsequent to the data collection. There were two 
well-founded reasons for this concurrent analysis of the data. One had 
to do with the need to view the interviews as a dynamic process 
with a continual refinement of questions and focus as the study 
progressed. What wns observed or Inferred from initial interviews 
was subjected to confirmation in subsequent interviews. A second reason 
grew out of the need to relate and integrate data obtained from interviews 
with each of the respondent groups. 

One of the more important questions posed by this study focused on the 
extent to which classroom teachers were actually infusing their 
curriculum with career education concepts. This was viewed as a 
classical implementation question needing clarification as to in which 
stages in the adoption process most teachers find themselves. Gene Hall 
(1975) has developed a framework for characterizing the levels of use 
of an innovation as a means of monitoring the implementation of an 
education innovation. Based on resoonses to a string of interview 
questions, respondents are placed on one of seven levels of use or 
adoption. 

FINDINGS 

LEVEL OF SUPPORT FOR CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION 

The first issue examined in this evaluation was whether and to what 
extent sufficient support exists within the school system to bring about the 
full scale implementation of the infusion project in' the secondary schools 
(7-12). The implementation of the infusion process depends to a large 
degree* on the atticudes of educe tors in the school ays tew, on their 
awareness level of the need for career education infusion, and on their 
willingness to accept responsibility for its implementation. This 
evaluation sought to assess the level of receptivity to the infusion 
process among the educators in the school system and to determine whether it 
is being installed in an environment conducive to its successful adoption. 

Presented in the following is a summary of the important findings regarding 
the level of support for career education and the infusion process among 
those interviewed. A full discussion of these findings is presented in the 
subsequent section of this report. 

o Centrel and aree office personnel, principals, and teachers 
evidence strong positive attitudes toward career education and the 
need for career education in the schools. 

o Most of those Interviewed believe career education should be 
provided to all students regardless of whether they plan to go to 
work or to college after completing high school. 

o The concept of integrating career education into the curricula 
instead of offering it as a separate subject receives widespread 
support among central and area office personnel. 

o Classroom teachers are somewhat resistant to Infusing the subject 
matter curriculum with career education, believing instead that 
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career teachers and other specialists are responsible for teaching 
career education. 

o Most of the educators Interviewed perceive a low level of 
commitment for career education and the infusion process among the 
school sys tea's top administrators. 

o Subject aree coordinators and staff in the central and area 
offices and the building principals are uncertain of the level of 
effort and involveaent expected of the* with regerd to 
iapleaenting the infusion process. 

• • 

o While supportive of the concept of infusing the curriculum with 
career education, most of those interviewed expressed uncertainty 
as to "how" to actually do it. 

o Principals end teachers view the infusion process as another add- 
on prograa to an already overburdened secondary i^hool 
curriculum. 

o Classrooa teechers voiced considerable frustration with the 
pressures they experience to "cover the curriculum" of their 
subject netter and at the saae tine include topics like career 
education, human relatione, and other priorities identified by 

MCPS. 

Discussion 

Central and Area Office Staff 

• ■ • 

"Career educe tion is a sign of the tines ... a reflection of the 
current world economic situation." 

"The role of the school eystea is to present career elternatlvee and 
options, to train students to be effective cltlsens." 

"Students aust ba prepared for a changing career world . . . (we) must 
train students to fit into this changing world." 

"We need to 'expose students to more non traditional careers 
and to counter sexual and racial stereotyping when teaching career 
education'." 

"I believe career education spurs students' minds and encourages them 
to take more risks in exploring different courses." 

These quotes, taken from interviews with central and area office staff 
members in MCPS, typify their strong commitment to and support for career 
education In the schools and diversity of views about what It is. Most of 
the staff aeabers interviewed evidenced a relatively high level of 
understanding of both the need for career educetion and the iaportance of 
providing opportunities for young people to explore the work world. For the 
most part, those interviewed view the target audience for career education 
as all students In MCPS, froa kindergarten through senior high school. Many 
of the educators interviewed suggest different goals for career education 
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depending on the sge of the student. For the elementary student, the focus 
should be on exposure to the concept of work, with ample opportunity to 
explore broad occupational fields and careers. For the older, secondary 
student, the focus should shift to more In-depth exploration of specific 
careers and occupations In which they have an interest. 

The concept of Integrating career education with the subject matter 
curricula of the elementary and secondary schools Is widely accepted 
among the central and area office staff members Interviewed. Most believe 
It is the logical way to deliver career education to all students, Instead 
of offering separata elective courses for only a few. While the concept 
Is supported, many of the staff members Interviewed cited the following 
three Issues that act as serious disincentives to extensive implementation 
of the infusion process in the schools: 

1. The general lack of receptivity of classroom teachers to change 
and innovation, particularly when this involves a departure from 
the subject matter they teach and/or from the teaching 
techniques they usually employ. 

2. The current emphasis on covering "the curriculum" and what 
teachers perceive as an incursion on available instructional time 
by topics, issues, aud activities outside of that curriculum. 

3. The lack of a perceived emphasis for the infusion process emong 
classroom teachers or at least the perceived competition for 
emphasis amr g several MCPS- priorities (human relations, 
basic skills, and several new curricula). , 

The impression obtained from these interviews was that the .notions 
of importance of career education as a school 'responsibility stem 
not so much from any specific MCPS staff development effort, although 
these have had an obvious impact on the educators in the system, but more 
from the widespread attention given career education as an issue for the 
nation's public schools. Many of the central and area office staff cited 
recent reports and national studies of the condition of the nation's public 
schools as proof of the need to make the school curriculum more relevant to 
work end career choices. Others cited their own personal experience in 
selecting a career, the current state of the economy, or the impact of 
technology as reasons for exposing students to career education. 

The fact that widespread support for career education exists among this 
group suggests that the natural environment in MCPS is receptive and 
potentials supportive of the career education infusion process. This may 
be an important point in that the full implementation of the process is 
heavily dependent on the attitudes and perceptions of those who 
will implement it. Other ideas for change and innovation have not 
had the kind of receptive environment that appears to be the case for 
career education. 

A related observation concerns the perceptions of those Interviewed 
regarding the school system's level of commitment to career 
education and what expectations are communicated to the central and area 
office subject matter coordinators, supervisors, and teacher specialists. 
For the most part, the interviews suggest that the school system's level of 
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commitment toward cereer education is parcelvad as ralativaly lovr. On a 
formal basis, caraar education has baan identified as one of the Goals of 
Education for MCPS. On a lass formal basis, in terms of resources committed 
in support of career education and in the amount of attention given the 
subject in board meetings and in communications with the staff, career 
education receives much less emphasis than other issues, such as basic 
skills, human relations, or special education. .Our impressions from these 
Interviews are that, on a real basis, career education is not perceived as 
en area of curricular emphasis with the system's top administration or as an 
area for which the central and area office subject matter coordinators, 
supetvlsors, and teacher specialists are expected to devote considerable 
effort or time. 

The Impressions obtained from the interviews with the staff members 
suggest that, with few exceptions, they do not Intend to asaume an 
active leadership role In helping to Implement the Infusion process. The 
central office aubject matter specialists view their role aa ancillary and 
supportive of the central office career education staff efforts to Implement 
the Infusion process. To a large extent, their comments in the Interviews 
indicate general support for the concept but resistance to any extensive 
leadership role beyond including career education objectives in subject 
mstter curriculum guides and including career education staff members In 
workshops and curriculum development activities. 

The erea office staff Interviewed, for the most part, view their role in the 
Implementation of the infusion process aa monitoring the dissemination end 
distribution of the Career Education Scope and Sequence Guide and related 
curriculum support materials and, perhaps, as organising an areawlde 
workshop or staff development activity covering the Infusion concept. 
These area off Ice staff members also evidenced some resistance to any 
extensive leadership or Involvement in the implementation phase. Host cited 
their own heavy involvement In other projects and the perceived leek of 
emphasis and direction given the process In their area of flee a* major 
disincentives for much Involvement on their part. Many also indicated that 
they feel ill prepared to aaaune a more active leadership role beceu j« of 
their lack of knowledge of end experience with career education. 

What was clear from these interviews with both the central and area office 
staffs was thst they expected the leadership to cone primarily from the 
Centrel Office career educe tion ataff. To aone extent, these area office 
staff members view the principal as another key actor In leading the 
implementation effort. While both of these notions may be true, the full- 
scale edoption of the Career Education Infusion Process will require some 
involvement and leadership of these central and area staffs If it is to get 
off the ground in the secondary schools in NCPS. 

Principals 

The 13 princlpsls interviewed for this evaluation evidenced many of the same 
attitudes snd perceptions about career education as the central end area 
office staffs in MCPS. While there was broad support lor inclusion of 
csreer education programs and services in the schools, the principals' 
attitudes were soaewhet tempered by their perceptions of both parental 
support for career education end teacher receptivity to change and innova- 
tion and by the perceived low level of commitment in MCPS for career 
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Many of tha principal!, particularly tha high school principals, pcrcaive 
the community and parantal support for career education to be limited. 
The principals cited parantal expectations and attitudes toward career 
education may be influencing tha principals (and teachers) and their level 
of support for the implementation of the infusion process. One of the high 
school principals candidly suggeated: "The biggest concern of parents in 
(this) school was getting thair kid in Harvard or Yale. When they come Into 
school, they want to talk about advanced placement for English and their 
kid's SAT scores .... This gats communicated up and down the line, so 
that the career education classes go begging for students. The career 
center gets used mainly by atudents checking out the colleges .... The 
infusion (process) is a good idea, but it won't be a high priority with the 
teachers hare." 

Tha middle and junior high achool principals appeared to be less 
influenced by community and parantal expectations for academics and test 
scores. Host of these seven principals reported general parantal support 
for career education and the career education programs offered in the 
school. Schoolwide career days, school assemblies focused oa career 
exploration, and Job shadowing experiences were reported as receiving wide- 
spread support and involvement among the parents. The principals in the 
middle and junior high schools appeared to be more open to and supportive of 
the Infusion process than their counterparts in tha high schools. Perhapa 
soae of thla difference in attitudes could be attributed to the influence of 
parental interest, in career education. It should be pointed out here that 
career education objectives are more frequently infused into the programs of 
study for Grades 7 through 9. The increased interest in cereer education 
could be a reflection of this fact. 

Many of the principals expressed concern for what they view as the 
burden placed on the schools of iaplemanting the infusion project. 
Almost all of the principals reported conaiderabla teacher resistance 
to curriculum projects like career education because, in their view, they 
focus attention and energy away from the academic curricula for which the 
teachers feel accountable. The comments reported below are typical of the 
concerns expressed by the principals: 

"Career infusion is another add-on program that just puts 
unnecessary pressure on teachers who art already overworked." 

"Teachers resent havfng the feeling they are fighting for classroom 
time to teach contend" 

"Teachers resent having another thing to do. They don't have the time 
or expertise (to teach career education concepts)." 

"Focusing on career education leads to doing less in another area." 

"There are too many other priorities!" 

Perhaps the most obvious factor influencing the principals' attitudes 
toward the career education infusion process is the perceived low level of 
emphasis given to career education in MCPS. The clear impression drawn from 
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the 13 interviews was that earaar aducatloo (and tha Infusion process) is 
viawad by tha principals as ona of tha foraal goals of education for MCPS, 
but not as an arts for which tha schools ara axpaetad to davota considerable 
I attention and reaourcaa. Many of tha principala suggested that the actions 

taken by the area and Central Office administration in support of career 
education have been diffuse and void of the intensity and focus 
that usually accoapaniea a high priority item for the senior administrators 
in tha achool ays ten. As ona of the high school principala put it: "We've 
had a auaber of new progress - prioritise - in the last few yeara. If it'a 
a big iaaue for the superintendent's office, we know it. . . . There will be 
a lot of aeetinga about it, staff aeabere will be around pushing it. Career 
education hasn't had that kind of fanfare. It'a hard to aay that something 
like career education ian't important. . . but as I see it, it hasn't gotten 
much puah in tha (system) up until now." 

In the course of the interviews, many of the principals expressed 
ambivalence toward their leaderahip role in implementing the career 
education infusion proceaa in their schools. Most of the principala cited 
thair responsibility and obligation to provide leaderahip for all 
program a taking place in the achool. Yet, amny voiced fruatration at the 
number of new prograaa, projects, and innovations being implemented in MCPS 
et a time when achool management, community relatione, and labor relations 
occupy so much of thair time. For the high achool principala in 
particular, achool management responsibilities appear to require so 
much adainiatrative time that little time ia left for curriculum and 
inatructional auperviaion. Conaaquently, the resource teachers, or 
department chairs, appear to be heavily involved in managing innovation and 
curricular change in the' high schools. At the aiddle and junior high 
school levels, the principala described aore involvement with curriculum 
end new prograaa and expreaaed fewer concerns about being "pressed for time" 
in fulfilling their adainiatrative duties. 

The principal ia in a critical poaition to aupport the implementation of the 
infuaion proceaa. The impressions obtained in tha interviewa with the 13 
principala are that, for all of tha reaaona cited above, the 
principala have not accepted an active leaderahip role in implementing the 
career education infuaion proceaa in their schools. Moreover, none of the 
principals anticipited taking a aore active role in tha future unless, as 
one principal put iu, "there's a big puah from above.** 

Teachers 

For the most part, the 71 tcaciiers interviewed for this study expressed 
positive attitudes and strong support for the broad concept of career 
education and the need for career education programs and services in the 
schools. This was a consistent finding serosa all 13 schools and among all 
of the teachers in each of tha four aubject matter areas of English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics. Thm analysis of tha teacher interviews 
suggests the following observe tiona: 

o Most of the teachers expressed support for the utilization of 
resources and staff to operate the career education programs in 
the schools (i.e., cereer centers, internahipa, career awareness 
courses); many of the teachers suggested that the resources 
should be increased. 
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o Almost all of the teachers expressed concern that these career 
education prograas were reaching only a snail portion of the 
students— this was particularly the case of the high school 
teachers; alnost all of the teachers expressed beliefs that career 
education Is an important developmental experience that should be 
available for all students, Including the college-bound and those 
students planning to go to work after high school. 

o With only a few exceptions, the teachers view career education in 
the schools as focused on personal exploration of Interests, 
aptitudes, and career aspirations, rather than on acquiring 
specific job skills; no at of the teachers draw a clear distinction 
between career education and prograas such as work-study or 
distributive education* 

o Many of the teachers expressed beliefs about career education as a 
lcgitiaate aaans of socializing students to accept the value of 
work and to "develop a respect for all levels of work and 
employment." 

Yet, despite these generally favorable and supportive attitudes toward 
career education, the classroon teachers interviewed appeared to be 
resistant to the concept of infusing the subject natter curricula with 
career education concepts. Most would rather see expanded special prograas 
(i.e., career centers, career awareness courses) cr increased enphasis on 
career counseling provided by the guidance staff. This was a coaaon finding 
anong the 71 teachers interviewed and nay partially explain why so few of 
the teachers reported asking efforts to infuse their teaching with career 
education concepts and learning activities. 

To sone extent, this resistance aay be influenced by their uncertainty of 
whet the infusion process is all about and what is required of then. This 
poses sonewhat of a "Catch 22" situation for MCPS, in that the teachers' 
lack of knowledge about the process contributes to their resistance to 
it. Almost two-thirds of the teachers rrther candidly admitted having little 
or no knowledge of the infusion process other than an awareness of the 
concept end the fact that the infusion curriculum guide exists. Even fewer 
of the teachers evidenced knowledge of strategies for infusing the subject 
astter they teach. Many of these teachers expressed concern for what they 
view as the intrusion of Uie infusion process on their teaching time and for 
the planning and preparation that might be required. This suggests a lack 
of understanding of how infusion takes place and how it can 
complement the subject matter curriculum. It also suggests that teachers 
are not sufficiently aware of the Infusion curriculum guide as a 
planning tool, nor the career education objectives in their programs ol 
study. 

Among those teechers who did evidence some knowledge of the process, 
including the uses of the infusion guide, their attitudes and 
perceptions were much more positive. One could almost mske e 
generalization that there is a direct and positive relationship between 
knowledge of the infusion process, particularly "how" to infuse, end 
their level of openness to "trying out" infusion in their teaching. The 
teachers who had received soae form of training, either through in-service 
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or through collaborative work with knowledgeable colleagues on the faculty, 
expressed far fewer concerns about, the loss of teaching time or the 
amount of preparation that night be required. This was the case, even 
if they were only minimally Involved with actually Infusing their teaching. 

Neny of the teachers also voiced considerable frustrat' - "1th what they 
view as coapetltlon for tine between teaching the cor i Jectlves of 
their subject setter and the Inclusion of "special" f r such as career 
education. The following coaaents taken froa the Interviews capture the 
frustration and occasional anger expressed by aany of the tethers during 
the Interviews: 

"We are so pressured to accomplish present objectives, to add on 
(career education infusion) without deleting anything would be 
self-defeating." 

"The curriculua is so loaded; we are pressured to achieve so much 
content that it's difficult to have the luxury of doing anything on 
careers." 



"I do not intend to teach career ed— unless we are mandated by the 
county. Then they would have to eliminate something. We have too much 
to cover and not enough time." 

"I do ell the infusion I feel is required— more would be an Intrusion." 

A third attltudinal variable that may be Influencing teacher, willingness to 
include career education concepts In their teaching Is their perceptions of 
the commitment of *MCPS to career education. The majority of the classroom 
teachers Interviewed perceive MCPS Interest In career education as a low- 
prlorlty commitment. This was a consistent finding, even among teachers who 
were attempting to Infuse their curriculum. The primary reason given for 
this perception was the lack of consistent publicity and attention 
surrounding career education (including the infusion process) and the 
feet that other areas, such as test scores and human relations, receive far 
more focus in MCPS. The following quotations taken from the teecher 
interviews are typical of the teachers' perceptions: 

"One of the goals of the county has been to eradicate sex stireotyping 
end racial discrimination. The system has done things to achieve 
this. Career ed has not been addressed in the same mode. It 
doesn't appear as important." 

•Theoretically, the system has a serious Interest. However, they have 
not delineated the expectations they have of teachers— or made specific 
demands . " 



"I think the county makes a verbal commitment (to career ed Infusion) 
but there needs to be made a county objective to demonstrate the real 
commitment." — 



"The funding is there, the Interest is there-^but the message doesn't 
get out. 1 

"I'm not aware of any 'push' froa Montgomery County. Right now, the 
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aree It huaan reletiona. It is a priority which keeps changing. 
Maybe at tone later tine career ed will be a priority." . 



"No one has asked me or told ne I have to do career ed." 

"The county has not aade a pitch to get teachers thinking about it 
(infusion)." 

"Since it is not a priority and I don't believe in It — I have no 
Interest or intention of doing eny infusion." 

"Infusion is Just one of the aeny directives froa 'shove'; just like 
drugs, sex, civil rights ... no ties for everything." 

In general, aost of the teachers distinguish between career education and 
vocational- technical job training progress. However, e saell ainority of 
teschers expressed concern that career education forces students into asking 
early career choices or that it "tracks" students in paths toward specific 
occupational areas. This aisunders tending of the goals of career education 
seeaed to be aore evident eaong junior high end aiddle school teachers. 
Many of these teechers expressed doubts es to the appropriateness of career 
educe tion infusion for junior high end aiddle school students despite MCPS' 
enphasls on cereer exploretion et this level. The following quotes froa 
the teacher interviews illustrate this point: 

"I cannot see the point of trying to integrate career educetion 
into ninth grade— they have never had a job experience; therefore, they 
haven't the faintest idea of what they went." 

"Middle school is not the piece to stress cereer ed. Perhaps a very 
cursory introduction could be tolerated. Career ed seeas so final— 
elaost like Baking a decision now end holding on to it through thick 
end thin-- only to find out too lete you have aade e wrong decision. 
Kids aey get e Bind set which I think is dangerous. It is iaportant 
for then to explore." 

**I ea working with adolescents who aey change their Binds e lot about 
future carters. They need solid foundation of instruction rather than 
being United by a concentration on careers." 

"I heve no intention of talking about careers— these students ere too 
young. They ere still having e good tiae or their plans era 
unrealistic. They dreen ebout being ballplayers— change their goals 
frequently. SCareer educetion infusion] is not a particularly 
useful approach. I think cereer dey is enough." 

"Cereer ed is not prscticel for this age (Jr. high). Studenta don't 
relate— there is no laaedlete concern." 

This percaption wes alaost entirely located et the junior high end aiddle 
school levels. It does, however, suggest sone aisunders tending and an 
attitudinal barrier to the iapleaentation of the infusion process aaong a 
ainority of teachers at this grade level. 
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IN-SERVICE, STAFF DEVELOPMENT, AND SUPPORT RESOURCES 

A second evaluation question posed by this study was concerned with whether 
sufficient in- service, staff development, and other support resources have 
been provided to the educators in the school system to affect their 
understanding of the infusion process and to clarify the role they are to 
play in supporting its implementation. 

Summary of Findings 

The following points summarise the findings related to the effects of the 
in-service and support resources provided to central and area office staff, 
building principals, and the classroom teachers: 

o The in-service and staff development training provided to the 
central and area office staffs have been limited to several brief 
presentations concerning the need for career education, the 
concept of infusion, and the development and use of curricula r 
support materials, such as the Career Education Scope and 
Sequence Guide, K-12. ~~" 

o The effects of this in-service training are that participants have 
acquired positive and supportive attitudes toward career education 
and the infusion process, but they have not acquired the 
experience and skills necessary to allow them to contribute to the 
implementation of the project in the schools. 

o Building principals have received limited in-service training on 
the topic of career education and the infusion process; the 
effects of this in-service training have been mainly to heighten, 
their awareness level and to briefly acquaint them with the 
career education curriculum materials. 

o While area office supervisors and elementary teacher specialists 
are available to principals as resources to assist in the 
implementation of the infusion process, building principals 
have not asked for nor used these resource personnel. 

o The classroom teachers interviewed for the study have received 
little or no in-service training related to the career education 
infusion process. 

Discussion 

Central and Area Office Staff. 

The findings from the interviews with this sample of central end area office 
staff suggest that, from the perspective of those interviewed, a planned and 
consequential staff development program on infusion for central and area 
office staff does not exist. What staff development that has occurred has 
been diffuse, not in sufficient depth to fully inform the staff of 
their role in implementing the process, and baa, in general, not resulted 
In the Initiation of any new activities on the part of those interviewed to 
support the infusion process. For the most part, the in-service training 
that has occurred has been In the form of brief presentations covering the 
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need for career educe tion and eurrieulua infusion and the development and 
projected uae of the infusion eurrieulua guide. 

Five of the eight central office subject area coordinators interviewed 
indicated that they had participated in in-service programs related to 
career education. These ectivities were described as workshops sponsored by 
HOPS or other organizations, conferences, progreas at national 
conventions, end seainers. Only three of those interviewed said that the 
in-service treining specifically covered the topic of career education 
infusion. One of the interviewees had participated in e suamer in- 
service eurrieulua development project which included the infusion of 
career education objectives into e new social studies eurrieulua guide. 

Two coordinators specifically said that they had seen the cereer education 
infusion slide/tape produced by the MCPS cereer education staff. 
One of these two described the slide/ tape in-service treining as effective 
beceuse the group broke up into smaller discussion groups and exchanged 
information. Three of the coordinators interviewed could not identify eny 
in-service activities in the aree of career education or infusion in which 
they had participated. 

All but one of the central office subject aetter coordinators interviewed 
had received a briefing on the developaent and dissemination of the MCPS 
Scope end Sequence Guide for career education infusion. One coordinator 
did not know of the existence of the guide. Those interviewed seemed to 
distinguish this briefing or update on the guide from the notion of any 
formal in-service training. However, the seven coordinators appeared to 
be knowledgeeble about the guide, its contents and potential uses. This 
knowledge appears to have been acquired mostly from informal contacts 
with the Central Office cereer education staff and from using the guide in 
the revision and development of subject matter curriculum guides. 

It appears that the one-to-one working relationship between the career 
education staff and the Central Office subject area coordinators has 
resulted in the regular exchange of Information about and assistance 
with the scope end sequence guide. These relationships and inforaal 
exchanges may be more responsible for the awareness level of the Central 
Office staff than the limited formel in-service training provided. Six of 
the Interviewees mentioned, for example, that the 'career education 
staff had been involved as resource people at workshops and/ or meetings 
with teachers and in summer curriculum development workshops. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that, when queried, only one of 
the Central Office subject natter coordinators indicated a need for any 
further in-service training related to the infusion process. This fact 
serves to underscore the point aade earlier regarding their perceptions of 
the leadership role they are expected to play and the level of effort they 
expect to put out in supporting die infusion process. Froa the interviews 
with this saaple of coordinators at the Central Office, our 
impression* clearly suggest that as a group the coordinators do not, at 
this time, intend to play an active role in the iapleaentation of the 
Infusion process. While they support the concept of career education and to 
some extent the infusion concept, this support appears not to go beyond 
Including career education objectives into the curriculum guides and 
involving the career education staff in teacher meetings and workshops. If 
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the opposite were the case, that Is, If they expected to play a more active 
and leading role, most would recognize their own need for further In-service 
training on the topic of infusion. 

The area office staff, on the other hand, reported more involvement in staff 
development and in-service related to the Career Education Infusion Process. 
Seventeen of the 18 persons Interviewed et three area offices reported 
receiving specific in-service training focused on the infusion process. 
This in-service was delivered by the Central Office career education staff 
on two different occasions. One of the earlier sessions, conducted In the 
1981-82 school year, Involved the use of a slide/ taps presentation on 
the infusion project. In addition to the general information on the Career 
Education Infusion Process, the slide/tape presentation also illustrated a 
few examples of teachers demonstrating career education activities through 
infusion. Those interviewed suggested thet the in-service trsining 
significantly raised their level of awareness of the concept of the 
Infusion process, but did not focus enough attention on "how" to help 
teachers infuse their teaching with career education concepts. 

A second, more recent, in-service activity mentioned by the area office 
supervisors and teacher specialists focused on Introducing the Scope and 
Sequence Guide for Career Education K-12. The document wes introduced^ 
including its format and content. In addition, the responsibility of the 
area office staff for disseminating the guide was discussed, Including 
their responsibility to work through the principals and resource teachers to 
encour*:* the implementation of the process in the schools. The supervisors 
and teacher specialists were careful to point out that no apeclfic 
directions were given on methods or strategies to assist In the 
implementation process. As one supervisor pointed out, "Ve were to 
'encourage' teechers to use it (the guide)." 

In the edninistratlve structure of the MCPS, area office elementary and 
secondary supervisors and elementary teacher specialists are charged 
with the primary responsibility for managing and monitoring the 
im piemen tet ion of the Infusion process. As most of those interviewed would 
point out, if they are to carry out this task they will need 
further training In developing strategies end practical ways to help 
teechers infuse the eubject matter curricula with career objectives. 
As one coordinator put It, "we need more 'how to' techniques." 

Principals 

To a large extent, the 13 principals indies ted thet they heve not received 
extensive or substantial support from the centrel and ares office staffs 
with regard to the in pie men tat Ion of the Career Educetion Infusion Process 
in their schools. Ths support that has been provided has been in the form 
of areewide principals' meetings, where the topics of career educetion end 
infusion havs been briefly discussed, and aemorenda accompanying the 
distribution of the infusion curriculum guide end related instructional 
materials. One of the ares offices did conduct a half-day staff dsvelopnent 
program on infusion for the principals and followed up with an after-school 
workshop for interested teachers. The Interviews found almost no 
evidence of principals rsceiving substantial resource assistance from the 
area office ataff, such as help with planning, staff visits to the school, 
or any other ongoing support activity. One principal claimed to have 
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received "a lot of paper, but no support to back It up." It should be 
pointed out here that all of the principals acknowledged the availability of 
the Central Office career education and area office staffs as potentiel 
resources with the infusion project. None of the principals Indicated that 
they had requested such assistance and none mentioned any plans to do so 
in the future. 

The high schools have received career Information assistants and career 
education teacher staff positions to support the career education program a 
in the school. For the aost part, these staff aeabers have been used to 
manage the career centers and other special progress in the high schools. 
With one exception, the career education teachers -and assistants have not 
been involved with the iapleaentation of the infusion process in their 
schools. 

Instructional aaterials in support of the infusion process are plentiful. 
Several copies of the infusion curriculum guide were available in each of 
the 13 schools, es well as additional instructional aaterials housed 
in the aedia centers or in the high schools' career centers. Many of the 
principals reported receiving substantial amounts of career education 
instructional material over the last several years. To some extent, these 
materials have been disseminated from the Central Office. Most of the 
materials, however, have been purchased with funds provided by the Central 
Office and distributed by the area offices. In one case, a high school 
principal reported purchasing career education instructional materials using 
school funds available for that jurpooN 

To date-, all of the interviewed prim als have received some type of 
exposure to career education, either In the fora of university course 
work, self-directed activities, or erea and MCPS-wide in-service* training. 
The in-service training provided by MCPS was conducted by staff 
aeabers from the Central Office's Department of Career end Vocational 
Education. This training was characterised by one interviewee as a "one- 
shot deal." For most of the principels, the MCPS-sponsored in-service 
training consisted of a brief presentation on career education and the 
infusion process given as one of several topics at an areawide principals' 
meeting. In one area office, principals and two teacher representatives 
participated in a half-day in-service meeting devoted to career education 
infusion. The principals who hed participated in this workshop gave it 
positive ratings in terms of 1) helping to raise their awareness of 
the need to infuse the curricula with career educe tion concepts and 2) 
helping them to become faaillar with the new scope and sequence guide 
for career education. However, follow-up meetings or further 

assistance were provided by the area office. One of the high 
school principals did mention that an ares office staff meaber had been 
working with the social studies teachers in his school. From information 
given by the other interviewees, it appears that no on-going in-service 
training has been offered to secondary principals on the topic of infusion. 
One of the conclusions to be drawn from this study is that it is extremely 
difficult for principels to assuae a leedership role in encouraging the 
iapleaentation of the infusion process unless they have received 
training and assistance. Area office staff, who routinely advise school- 
level personnel on content aree curricular and instructional Betters, need 
to offer aore support to the schools to assist the a in their iapleaentation 
efforts. In addition to offering direct assistance to teachers, the area 
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office staffs need to provide principals with informs t ion about the process 
and perhaps assist then with planning for and managing the 
implementation of the process In their schools. To date, much of what has 
been provided to the principals has been inadequate. With the exception of 
actual instructional materials, which are plentiful, staff assistance from 
the area office and in-service training appear to fall short of the need. 
While many of the principals interviewed did not articulate an immediate or 
pressing need for more training or assistance, they did qualify their 
statements by commenting that they would require much more training and 
expert emphasis to make it a noticeable priority item among other 
instructions:, programs. 

Teachers 

A wide variety of career education materials have been made available to all 
of the schools in NCPS through in-school sources such as career centers, 
media centers, and guidance departments. In addition, materials are 
readily available from each of the area offices and the Carver Educational 
Services Center. In spite of the availability of such materials, this study 
found that few of the teachers interviewed accessed or used these to any 
great extent. At a more basic level, the majority of teachers participating 
in the study evidenced little awareness of the availability of the 
materials. The overall impression gained by the research team was that at 
the school level, no concerted effort has been made to inform teachers of 
the availability and potential uses of the materials. Communication 
regarding materials was reportedly limited to bulletins, a bibliography, 
and occasional written interdepartmental memoranda. 

An exception was found among secondary level teachers interviewed in two of 
the 13 schools who reported that they had received substantial information 
about the career education materials from their schools' career 
education teacher and career information assistant. In these cases, the 
■aterials were exhibited and explained to the teachers at departmental and 
faculty meetings. The career information assistants also made an effort to 
work with individual teachers to get the ma Uriels into the classrooms. 

One of the Important evaluative questions of this study concerned the 
extent to which clessrooa teachers had received in-service treining 
regerding career educetion infusion and the relationahip between thet 
training end their level of effort at infusing the curriculum. The 
majority of the 71 secondary teachers reported receiving no formal in- 
service training regarding career education, the infusion process, the use 
of the infusion curriculum guide, or in the use of available career 
education Instructional materials. (Daring the period 1978-1982, 66 
secondery teechers in HCPS had perticipeted in a career education staff 
development course.) Those who hed indiceted receiving some 
information about the infusion process reported that this had been 
delivered in brief presentations at faculty or department meetings or in 
discussions with the career coordinators and career technicians in the 
school. Only six of the 71 teachers reported participating in an in-service 
program focused on the infusion process. Two of those teachers had actually 
worked on a social studies curriculum development project sponsored by 
the Central Office in which the infusion of the curriculum with cereer 
education objectives wes one of the tasks. One of the teachers had 
participated in severel area and central office meetings where the 
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Infusion process wss on* of the topic*- Three were department chairs 
(resource teachers) who had received ln-servlce training on career 
education s* the area office nee tings. 'Given the fact that "formal" 
Implementation of the career education process had only begun in the fall of 

1982, one should not expect that a large number of classroom teschers would 
have perticlpated in in-service programs after only seven months into the 
Implementation. 

One of the interesting findings taken from the interviews was the number of 
teachers who had been exposed to career education outside of HOPS. Seven of 
the teachers reported taking university coursework in career educe tion— 
generally as part of the requirements for a master's degree in guidance. 
Five teachers aentloned coming to MCPS from other school systems where 
they had received career education in-service training. Others mentioned 
attending regional, state, or national conferences where career education 
was one of the topics. Almost a fourth of the teachers interviewed 
reported some type of exposure to career education outside of the in-service 
and staff development sponsored by MCPS. 

The bottom line, however, is that secondary level classroom teachers in MCPS 
have not received any significant in-service training on the infusion 
process. The in-service training that has been provided through the 
MCPS staff development office and the Central Office career education 
staff has not reached a sufficient number of secondary teachers as of May, 

1983, to stimulate the widespread adoption of the Infusion project. For the 
most part, the area offices have not offered the teachers any in-service 
training, either in the form of areawlde in-service .programs or in the form 
of faculty in-service training at particular schools. None of the secondary 
schools have offered teachers in-service, nor hes there been much of an 
effort to provide teachers with individual assistance or curriculum 
supervision regarding the infusion process. What is perhaps more important 
is that, with one exception, none of the aree office staff or the principals 
Interviewed for this study suggested the need for more in-service 
opportunities for secondary teachers to stimulate the implementation of the 
Infusion process. As one erea office supervisor put it, "if they're at all 
serious, there will have to be a lot more effort to train the teachers to 
get the thing moving in the schools." 

EFFORTS TO SUPPORT THE CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION PROJECT 

A third evaluation question hed to do with the kinds end frequency of 
support activities engaged in by those responsible for leading the 
implementation effort. Area office resource personnel, with technical 
assistance from the cereer end vocational education resource staff at 
the Central Office, are asked to provide in-service training, 
resources, and leadership to the schools as a meeua of fostering edoptlon of 
the implementation of the infusion process. School principals ere 
responsible for lending the edoptlon in the schools, allocating resources, 
errsnglng for staff in-service training, end providing curriculum 
supervision to the classroom teachers. This evaluation sought to monitor 
how those supports were being provided: What types of support activities 
were engeged in by centrel end eree office personnel end by school 
principals and with what frequency? Whet resources were mobilized by these 
support personnel end how were these resources used to facilitate the 
implementation of the Cereer Education Infusion Process in the 13 target 
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schools of this study? 



Summary of Findings 

The Important findings relative to these questions are briefly summarized 
here: 

o Central Office subject matter coordinators appear to be 
moderately Involved In activities supporting the career 
education project; their level of Involvement Is probably not 
sufficient to sustain the project. 

o Area office staff, who have the major responsibility for 
facilitating and monitoring the Implementation of the process In 
the schools In their areas, are not providing the kind of on- 
going leadership and assistance to the schools that Is probably 
required to stimulate Its adoption by classroom teachers. 

o Both central and area office staff appear to be resistant to any 
extensive Involvement with the Implementation process; much of 
this resistance Is due primarily to a lack of perceived emphasis 
on Its Implementation, their extensive Involvement In other 
curriculum projects, and their lack of awareness of M how N to 
assist teachers Infuse the curriculum. 

o Other than Including Infusion as a brief topic In faculty 
meetings,* building principals have not Initiated any activities In 
support of the Infusion process. 

• • * • 

o Principals, for the most part, appear to have a Halted, even 
cursory, awareness of the general nature of the career education 
Instructional materials available In their schools, Including the 
scope and sequence document for Infusion and the elements of the 
Programs of Study that address career education objectives. 

Discussion 

Because of the different roles to be played by the central and irea office 
subject matter coordinators and resource teachers In fostering the 
Implementation of the Infusion process, this section has been divided to 
allow for a separate discussion of their support efforts. 

Central Office Staff 

One Issue discussed In the Interviews concerned the Centrel Office subject 
matter coordinators' level of effort to Include career education and the 
needs of the Infusion process In the formal curriculum development and 
Implementation activities In MCPS. This would Include such activities as 
the development of curriculum guides and courses of study, the textbook 
selection process, and curriculum coordination activities such as workshops 
and in-service training. 

The analysis of the data obtained from the interviews suggests that the 
Centrel Office subject matter coordinators are only moderately involved In 
supporting the implementation of the infusion process. Much of this 
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Involvement hat come in the forts of opening up the subject matter 
curricul.ua developaent process to allow for the inclusion of career 
education objectives in the curriculua guides. During the past three 
years, five of the eight subject matter coordinators have included career 
education staff members in summer workshops designed for 
development of new curriculum guides. In three cases, this has resulted 
in the inclusion of career education objectives in the guides, one of 
which was distributed to the schools during the 1982-83 school year. 
These same three interviewees also indicated that the career education 
infusion scope and sequence guide has been used extensively when writing 
objectives or developing curriculum guides. The remaining five have made 
very little or no use of the guide. 

Four of the coordinators indicated that career education end the needs of 
the infusion process are considered when selecting text books and supporting 
Instructional materials. One of these four even suggested that a text would 
not considered unless it specifically included career education 
topics. For the remaining four interviewees, inclusion of career 
education topics in texts is not currently a criterion for textbook 
selection. 

Four of the interviewees reported covering career education infusion 
in their discussions at meetings with resource teachers and classroom 
teachers during the 1982-83 school year. In some cases, Central Office 
cereer education staff members have been invited to speak to 
workshop groups and meetings of subject matter teachers. Six of the 
eight coordinators have referenced career education and/or the infusion 
process in their written communications and publications distributed to the 
schools, usually on a one-time-only, basis. 

While these activities do represent efforts to support the process, this 
level of activity is interpreted to be minimal and probably not sufficient 
to support the adoption of the process in the school. Curriculum innovation 
and change is initiated by the visible educational leaders of e school 
system. To effect the infusion of career education into the MCPS 
curriculum, those responsible for leadership and curriculum development 
muat be visibly involved in fostering its adoption. While the 
inclusion of career education objectives in the school system's curriculum 
guides is an important first step, this must be followed by 
planned activities that assist the schools and classroom teachers 
actually adopt the change. This would include frequent involvement of 
the Central Office subject matter coordinators in demonstrating to teachers 
and especially resource personnel at the area office and school levels how 
actually to infuse the curriculum. It would also include frequent 
references to the infusion process in the coordinators' communications with 
the schools. In bor.h cases, the level of involvement of the coordinators 
appears to have been minimal. 

One deer impression obtained from the interviews with the subject matter 
coordinators in the Central Office was that a subtle resistance exists among 
those interviewed to any extensive Involvement in the implementation of the 
process. While most of those interviewed state a set of strong beliefs 
regarding the need for career education and the value of the infusion 
process, this appears not to be followed by their, actual involvement 
in foster! lg the implementation effort. 
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There art a nun bar of reasons that may ba contributing to this resistance. 
Ona raaaon has to do with what the central and area office coordinators view 
to be the expectations of the ays ten for their involvement. As has already 
been outlined elsewhere in the report, clear communication of expectations 
for, and the importance of, their Involvement has not been forthcoming from 
the system's top administration. 

A second factor may be simply that the Central Office ataff are extenaively 
involved in so many curriculum development and supervision activitiaa that 
the Implementation of the career education process takes a "back seat." 

A third raaaon potentially influencing this resistance to involvement may 
have to do with the training needs of the Central Office aubject matter 
coordinatora. The awareness level of those interviewed of the need for and 
the value of career education is relatively high. Whether the coordinators 
actually know how to infuae the aubject matter curricula with career 
education la a separate question. Our impressions are that there la a need 
to treln the coordinatora in how to infuae the aubject matter they 
supervise with career education concepts and learning activities. 

Area Office Staff 

The school system's edminlstrative mecheniam for implementing new programs 
in the schools places a heavy eaphaaia on the curriculum supervision 
roles of the eree office elementary and aecondary supervisors and the 
teacher specialists. The infusion process has, to a large extent, relied on 
thia mecheniam for encouraging end facilitating the adoption oi the 
process in the schools. In the plana for the implementation of the 
infuaion proceaa, the eree office ataff has been charged with 
disseminating the materlale and infuaion curriculum guides and working as 
resource personnel with principels end teechers to encourage the 
adoption of the project. One supervisor in each of the three area 
officea haa been designated as the primary liaison person between the eree 
office and the Central Office career education ataff. 

For the most pert, this mecheniam for facilitating the countywide adoption 
of the proceaa la not working. The aree office ataffa, with aome 
exceptions, are minimally involved. Six of the 18 staff members 
Interviewed reported that they bed Initiated ectivitiea in support of 
the infuaion proceaa. These activities included arranging for an in- 
service program for principals and teachera using the slide/ tape 
presentation; making presentations to small groupa of classroom teachers 
in mini-workshops; setting up a career education center in the media 
center of a school; circulating a list of available materials on career 
education; and purchasing career education inatructlonal materials for use 
by the schools. Much of the activity haa taken place In one area office, 
where the career education liaiaon peraon and teacher specialists In social 
studies and acience have reported e strong interest in the infuaion 
process. The two social studies specialists have reportedly used the new 
social studies curriculum guides and the career education infuaion guides 
in their curriculum development activitiaa in the achools. They 
have also arranged for workahopa on career education for interested 
social studies teachers which were held after achool hours and included a 
Central Office career education staff member ea a resource speaker. 
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Yet, with the exception of the two aociel studies specialists who work 
primarily with the eleaentary schools, the activities reported by the six 
are probably not sufficient either in frequency or in depth to sustain the 
infusion implementation. Most of the efforts described above have been 
one-time only activities. Little evidence was found of ongoing planned 
activities such aa follow-up visits and discussions with workshop 
participants or of any substantial work with principals and teachers. 

For the remaining 12 area office supervisors interviewed, their major 
involvement has been in diaaeainating the career education infuaion 
guides to the schools and arranging for apeakers on career education 
at area office-sponsored meetings and workshops for principals and teachers. 
There has been almost no follow-up to either of these activities. 

There are several factors which appear to be influencing this level of 
involvement. Some of these factora have been diacuaaed elsewhere in the 
report but will be reported again here becauae of the special need to 
understand what ia influencing the level of involvement of the area office 
staff. 

One of the major reasons the area office staff a are not actively involved is 
that they perceive their own erea office and the Central Office commitment 
to the implementation of the process to be low. The formal 
pronouncenenta of the administration supporting the need for increaaed 
attention to the career education needa of the students are not, in their 
view, followed up with the commitment of funda and personnel needed to 
effect such e chenge in emphesis. Other initietives, such aa baaic 
academic skills projects, human relations and community relations are 
perceived es higher priorities by the area office staffs. Subtly, but 
forcefully, this communicates where the district's focus is to be located. 
As one of the coordinators put it, "We go through cyclea of identifying what 
our thruat la to be for the year. Career education haa not been one of 
then. If career education ... and this project become a priority 
for the county, then I'll do ay part." 

A second, related factor la that the rolea to be played by the area office 
staffs in Implementing the Infuaion project have not been clearly 
communicated. As they understand It, the aree office ataff members are to 
disseminate the materials and guldea to the schools and help to make 
prlnclpels and teachers aware of the need for Infuaion. For the moat part, 
the staff aembera Interviewed did not see a more active role for themselves 
beyond this, unless the aree office admlnlstratlon(s) mandate more extensive 
involvement. From their perspective, this has not been forthcoming. In 
fact, several aree office staff members pointed out that the multiple 
priorities established for area office staff by the area superintendent 
conflict with the expectation of the Central Office career education 
staff for more ectlve involvement by the area office ataff in facilitating 
the implementation of the infuaion proceaa in the schools. 

A third factor haa to do with several new curriculum projects, including the 
it fusion process, that compete for the time end attention of the area office 
stiffs. Despite the fact that these new curricula occur in the eleaentary 
and junior high grades, aeny of those Interviewed expressed feelings of 
being overuhelaed by the tasks of aanaglng several projects at once. 
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The inclusion of the career education infusion process is viewed as "just 
one more thing to do t.'ith little tine to do it well." This sense of being 
overextended, with responsibilities for implementing a number of MCPS and 
area office specific programs, was one of the clearest messages obtained 
from the interviews. 

A fourth factor concerns the level of expertise of the area office staff 
with regard to actually infusing the curriculum with career education 
concepts. With several exceptions, most of those interviewed rather 
candidly suggested that .they lack the knowledge about career education to 
help teachers develop strategies and practical ways to infuse their 
subject matter curriculum with career education. One of the supervisors 
put the issue in perspective by stating that " . . .If the county expects us 
to do more than pass along information and 'encourage' teachers to 
Infuse cereer objectives now and again, then we'll need further training. 
If things reneln the wey they are— I een get by. H Most of the eree office 
staff interviewed offered similar comments regarding their need for 
more "how to" training, that is, training focused on how to deliver 
career education within the subject matter confines of e specific academic 
discipline. The Department of Career and Vocational Education has conducted 
several county wide meetings and workshops during the period preceding the 
implementation of the infusion process and during the 1982-83 school year. 
The interview data suggest, however, that the additional "how to" training 
la needed. 

There is a related issue that concerns the eree office staffs' familiarity 
with (and the potential uses of) the career educe tlon resource 
meterlals, particularly the Career Ed .cation Infusion Scope and Sequence 
Guide, or the infusion guide es referred to in this report. Since the staff 
are charged with disseminating and supervising' teacher use of the materials, 
they should evidence a substantial familiarity with them. With four 
exceptions, most of those interviewed reported having only a cursory 
knowledge of the guide. Several admitted to having "only briefly looked at 
It." Pour of the staff did report having extensive knowledge of the 
guide end some of the other resource materials on career education 
available in the county. These are the seme indlvlduels who reported quite 
e bit of Involvement with teachers and principals with the infusion 
process. However, most of the area office staff members interviewed 
evidenced little knowledge of the guide and ita uaes and even less knowledge 
of the other career education resource materials available In the county. 

Principals 

Most of the subject matter coordinators and teacher specialists interviewed 
at the central and area offices indicated that the building principals' 
involvement was the "key" to implementing the Cereer Educe tlon Infusion 
Process. It was frequently pointed out that the principal has the ultimate 
responsibility to oversee the adoption of new programs In the school. This 
would Include erranglng workshops and staff development for the feculty, 
providing leadership to bring about adoption of the proceas such that the 
faculty and staff focus their ettentlon on It and coordinating school 
resources to support teacher efforts to try out the infusion process in 
their classrooms. From the discussions with the instructional leaders 
In MCPS it wes deer that the successful edoptlon of the infusion process in 
the schools would be closely linked to the level of leadership provided by 
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The interviews with teachers and the 13 principals in the target schools 
found little evidence that the principals have provided any leadership to 
the infusion implementation of the process. 

Only one of the the principals interviewed could describe specific 
in-service workshops for faculty devoted to career education or infusion. 
Instead, aoat of the principals cited instances where some aapacta of career 
education were Mentioned briefly aa agenda items in faculty meetings. Mo 
faculty meetings had been devoted exclusively to presenting information to 
teachers regarding the concept and basic theories of career education or to 
providing suggested techniques for infusing subject-matter curricula. 
Other than one school-level administrator who mentioned the use of a career 
education coordinator as a guest speaker at a faculty meeting, the 
principals interviewed expressed no past use of area or Central Office 
subject matter coordinators, supervisors, or teacher specialists to conduct 
in-school in-service training for their faculty, nor did they express plans 
to do so in the future. 

With regard to career education materials, aoat of the principals were 
unable to describe specific types of materials used in their schools. 
The study was unable to formulate an impression of the principals' 
perceptions regarding the quality of the career education materials 
becauaa of their unfamiliar! ty with them. All but two of theae 
administrators were aware of the existence of the infusion guide; yet 
most of them had only a cursory knowledge of it. Of thirteen interviewees, 
only three evidenced a working familiarity with this document. One notable 
exception waa a middle achool principal who oecaae familiar with the* 
contents of the' guide and wrote a summary version of it, highlighting major 
points and strategies for teachers. This principal reportedly does e 
similar procedure with other new curricula and documents. The purpose 
given for this immense undertaking ia to "save valuable teaching time." 

As wes reported elsewhere in this report, the 13 principals 
expressed positive ettitudes toward career education and the need to provide 
career education programs and services in the schools. However, many of 
those interviewed expressed the belief that student needs were being met by 
the separate courses and programs currently offered. These would include 
the career centers in the high schools, the career awareness elective 
courses, and the opportunities for student internships and shadowing 
experiences available in many of the schools. 

Several factors were cited by the principals as inhibiting the adoption of 
the infusion process in their schools. These factors also appeared to 
influence the principal's level of involvement with the project: 

o Parent and community concern with basic skills and academic 
achievement end the resultant pressure felt by the school to 
"get through the curriculum" and maintain high test scores 

o Faculty resistance to innovation and change, particularly when 
several curriculum revision projects ere being implemented in the 
schools 
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o Teacher resistance to infusing carter education into subject 
matter dlaelpllnaa and tha belief that earaar aducatlon 
specialists are responsible for teaching career education 

o Tha belief eaong faculty and staff that career education infusion 
is sore appropriate for vocational and industrial arta or for 
elementary schools 

One of the principals interviewed, while not actively involved in leading 
the implementation of the infusion process, reported using the career center 
staff and tha career education teacher assigned to the school to work with 
teachers on the infusion process. The interviews with teachers end 
other staff aeabers revealed considerable teacher awareness of the Infusion 
process and the supporting curriculum Materials available in the school. In 
addition, it waa in thla achool that several teachers reported trying out 
the infusion concept ir, their teaching. The teachers suggested that the 
leadership provided by the career center staff and the career education 
teacher waa primarily responsible for their involvement with the process. 
The career information assistant conducted an after-school workshop for 
teachers, net with individual departments to discuss the project, end 
worked with several volunteer teachers to help them locate materials and use 
the career center as a teaching resource. 

In one of the middle schools, a classroom teacher who had had extensive 
involvement in developing the career education infusion guide was reported 
to have provided considerable leadership in the implementation of tha 
Infusion, process in his school. He worked with teachers on an individual 
basis, demonstrating the use of the materials and tha teaching techniques 
that could be employed when infusing the curriculum with career education. 
The other teachers on the a caff, who were interviewed for the study, 
reported his interaction with them had had an important and positive 
impact on their attitudes toward tha process and their willingness 
to experiment with the infusion concept. 

Perhaps these two examples illustrate an alternative approach to providing 
leadership to the implementation of the infuaion proceaa. Using achool 
level career education teachera and knowledgeable claasrooa teachera to 
facilitate the adoption of the project makes a great deal of sense. For 
one, they have the knowledge baae about career education and the 
project to help teachera understand it. They also are not burdened by a 
number of other admlnia trative reaponaibilitiea that preclude their 
involvement. They alao have time, or could arrange it, to work 
with individual teachera and departmenta, ahowing them "how" to 
infuse. Many of the career education teachera, the career information 
assistants, and the experienced claaarooa teachera may need in-aervice 
training on how to play the conaultent role. They may also need some form 
of supervision and coordination from the Central Office career 
education and the area office staffs. But given the low probability of 
extensive principal involvement, particularly at the high school level, this 
may be the only alternative to providing leaderahip for the project at the 
achool level. 
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A final Issue Investigated In this evaluation had to do with the extant to 
which curriculum Infusion Is actually taking place In the classrooms. The 
aim here was to obtain a picture of the status of career education infusion 
and to Identify the factors that Influence (or Inhibit) teachers from 
Including career education in their instruction. 

Sumary of Findings 

The formal implementation of the career education infusion process began in 
the fell of 1982. At the time of the current evaluation, the spring of 
1983, there was very little involvement with the Career Education 
Infusion Process eaong the 71 teachers included in the sample for this 
study. While this should not be considered surprising given the fact that 
the infusion process waa quite new, the following apeclf 1c findings are 
worthy of note: 

o Few of the teachers were familiar with the Career Educetlon 
Infusion Scope and Sequence Guide ; an even smaller number is 
actually using the guide as a resource for planning instruction. 

o Two teachers reported extensive and frequent inclusion of career 
education concepts in their classroom instruction. 

o Seventeen teachers reported infrequent and occasional inclusion of 
career education In their instruction; most of the teachers 
in this group of 17 could be characterized as -trying out" the 
concepts of infusion. 

o Twenty-two of the teechers reported taking actions to 
familiarize themselves with the ideaa and materials associated 
with the infusion process, but not having actually tried out 
the concepts in the classroom. 

o Thirty of the 71 teachers indicated no involvement with the 
infusion process, nor the materials, and no plans to do so in the 
future. 

o Teechers of English end social studies were more likely to be 
involved with the infusion process, or at least receptive to it, 
then teachers of science and mathematics. 

o Teacher attitudes toward the infusion process, their perception of 
the low priority given to it In MCPS, the pressures teachers feel 
to "cover" the ecademic curriculum, and the absence of school- 
based training and curricular supervision acted as serious 
disincentives for teacher adoption of the process. 

Discussion 

Nineteen of the 71 teachers evidenced a thorough familiarity with the 
curricular support materials for career education, including the Career 
Education Infusion Scope end Sequence Guide. A smeller number of teechers 
reported knowledge of the other materials eve liable in the schools or the 



area offices. Interestingly enough, aoat of those teachers who reported 
knowledge of the materials cane froa two schools where the career 
education teacher and/or the carter Information assistant had made 
attempts to work with teachers aa a part of the dissemination activities. 
- In the remaining 11 schools, the teachers interviewed evidenced and 
reported a cursory or very limited knowledge of the guide, how to use it, 
or how it might apply to their teaching situations. 

When viewed froa the broad question of whether, after eight months of 
formal implementation, classroom teachers are Infusing the curriculum with 
career education, the answer obtained from the Interviews with the sample of 
71 teachers has to be that infusion has not "taken hold" in MCPS. Only two 
of the teachers reported systematic and frequent efforta to include career 
education in their plans for teaching. Both of these teachers could be 
characterized as innovative, flexible, and committed to the concept of 
career education. Many of the other teachers were at varying stages 
of concern regarding the infusion process. The preceding sections of 
this report, dealing with teacher attitude and In-service training, have 
fully outlined the background and reasons for this level of teacher 
Involvement. What is presented next is a quantification of the level of 
teacher implementation of the infusion process, using the Level of Use 
data obtained from the interviews. 

Exhibit 4? displays the Level of Use ratings assigned to each of the 71 
classroom teachers Interviewed in this study of the career lnfuaion process. 
Por the most part, the study was unable to fully utilixe this 
aechanlc for studying the extent of implementation of the lnfuaion process, 
the prlaery reason for this being that the majority -of teachers- interviewed 
were unfamiliar with the process. The Level of Use aechanisa 
presupposes that respondents are aware of a concept or process and can be 
viewed as participants. From the analysis presented earlier, it ahould be 
clear to the reader that, by and large, teachers who were unfamiliar with 
the career infusion effort were being interviewed. Still, It was found that 
about half of the teachers interviewed were at various stages of 
involvenent with the Career Education Infusion Process and the Career 
Educe t ion Infusion Scope and Sequence Guide. Therefore, the Level of Use 
aechanlc was used as one method of quantifying what has been discussed in 
previous sections. As reported In Exhibit 42, 30 of the respondents were 
classified at the Level 0 (Nonuse) stage, indicating that they had little 
or no knowledge of or involvement with the infusion process and the infusion 
guide. Fourteen, or a little under one-fourth, of the teacher 
respondents were classified at the Level I (Orientation) atage. This 
stage reflects ectivities engaged in by the teacher to acquire 
information and explore the value and feasibility of the Infusion 
process. It indicates little or no involvenent In actually Infusing the 
curriculum. Eight of the teachers were placed in the preparation category 
(Level II). At this stage, teachers are actively preparing for their first 
use of the infusion guide or preparing to initiate some Infusion activity in 
their classrooms. Just under one-quarter (17) of the teachers were 
categorized at Level III (Mechenlcal Use). This stage is characterized by 
somewhat superficial end infrequent use of the guide and/or the concept of 
infusion. At this stage, the teachers are attempting to learn how to use 
the infusion document and to try out on a Halted basis Infusion strategies 
in their teaching. Only two of the 71 teechers Interviewed were 
routinely using career education inatructional strategies In their class- 
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EXHIBIT 42 



Clarification of Teachers Interviewed by Rated Level of Use 

of Career Education Infusion 



Level of Use Number of Teachers 

Classification Rated in Each 

Category Class if lea tlon 

Nonuse 

0 30 
Orientation 

1 14 
Preparation 

II 8 

Mechanical Use 

III 17 

Routine and 
Refineaent 

IV 1 



Total K Mber Rated 71 
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rooms* These two teachers appeared to have a thorough understanding of the 
concept of infusion and how It Is implemented and delivered. ' It is 
interesting to note that one of these teachers had received no MCPS- 
sponsored in-service training and received little support from the school. 
The second teacher had participated in a MCPS staff development program on 
career education. She also participated in the development of the Career 
Education Infusion Scope and Sequence Guide. — 

As a caveat, careful use of these classification data is suggested. It has 
been included here only as a means of summarising the involvement of the 71 
teachers that were interviewed. It is suggested, however, that MCPS 
consider the use of this process as a means of monitoring the implementation 
of this process over time. It does offer a useful system for gauging the 
Installation of a curriculum innovation and for monitoring the numbers of 
teachers involved in it. • 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This study of the implementation and status of the Career Education Infusion 
Process showed limited adoption of the project in the 13 middle, junior 
high, and high schools comprising the target schools for the study. Very 
few classroom teachers are routinely infusing the curriculum with learning 
experiences related to career education. Barriers to a more widespread 
adoption of the infusion process are briefly summarised in the following. 

o the attitudes of educators in MCPS toward career education and the 
need for career education programs and services in the schools. are 
relatively positive. However, career education and. the infusion 
process are not perceived as a high priority by the school 
system's senior administrators. As a consequence, the central and 
area office staffs and the schools do not devote sufficient 
resources and attention to the infusion process. 

o To a large extent, the implementation of the infusion process is 
led by a small staff of professionals in the Central Office's 
Depertnent of Career and of Vocational Education. Subject 
matter coordinators at the Central Office and the supervisors and 
teacher specialists in the area offices and the principals have 
not provided sufficient leadership for the implementation effort. 
For the most part, their efforts have been limited to the 
distribution of instructional materials and curriculum guides to 
the schools. Area office staffs and principals are not 
providing teacher in-service training to promote the edoption of 
the process, nor are they providing teachers with curriculum 
supervision related to the process. As a result, the teachers are 
not knowledgeable about the infusion process. 

o The central and area office subject matter coordinators, super- 
visors, and teacher specialists sre uncertain of the expectations 
for the roles they are to play in the implementation effort. To 
some extent, there is a discrepeacy between the Central Office 
career education staff's expectations for the level of involvement 
of the aree office staff and the priorities for their involvement 
established by the area offices. 



o Principals are hampered In thair af forts to p ovide curriculum 
supervision to tha infusion procass by the 4 mount of time and 
attantion raquirad by school adainistrativa outies, community 
ralatlons efforts, and labor relations activities. As a 
consequence, they involve themselves minimally in monitoring the 
implementation and adoption of che infusion process in their 
schools* 

o Principals and classroom teachers display considerable frustration 
with the pressures they experience to implement what they view 
as "add-on" programs such aa tha infusion process, while at the • 
same time being held accountable for covering the content 
objectivea of tha secondary school curriculum. 

» 

o The classroom teachers interviewed for thia study cited several 
important disincentives influencing their low level of involvement 
with the infusion process* 

The belief that coverage of the academic aubject matter has 
priority over teaching career education concepts 

The perception that the infuaion process is an incur a ion on 
their teaching time needed to "cover the curriculum" and 
that infusion would require considerable preparation and 
planning time 

The belief that career education should be covered in special 
courses or program a by' teachers trained in career education 
aa a specialty 

The perception that they l«sk the knowledge and expertise 
about careers, occupations, and job entry requirements 
to infuse career education effectively in their claaaroona 

The findinga auggeat that in the secondary schools, the career education 
infuaion process has barely begun to be implemented. Despite the fact that 
the proceas has only recently been fully introduced to the schools, the lack 
of progress to data and the attitudes toward implementation evidenced in the 
Interview data auggeat that some important barriers to implementation exist* 
Specifically, if the program ia to be implemented effectively and fully, the 
following additional supports are needed: 

1. MCPS ahould provide additional resources to conduct in-service < 
programs for area office staffs, principala, and teachers. This 
training ahould focua more intently on demonstrating how career 
education can be effectively and efficiently integrated into the % 
ongoing curricula. The training ahould include techniques for 
teaching, inatruction in use of the available materiala and 
raaourcea, and, for the area office staff, inatruction in how to 
denonatrate thia to othera. Claaaroom teachera, in particular, 
need training in techniques for using the guide and the Programs 
of Study aa planning tools for career education. They need to aee 
actual demonstrations of nethoda for including career education 
concepts in their teaching. They need to be convinced that 
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infusion can take place without disrupting the objectives they 
have "to cover" in their curriculum. Use of the career education 
teachers and career information at sit tents at retourcet for 
. teachert thould be built into the in-service training to that 
teachert will recognize that they are not without support in 
implementing the lnfutlon procett. In addition, the training 
thould be coupled with resource assistance and guidance from the 
area office staffs, Including see tinge with individuel teachert 
and departments to promote the adoption of the procett. 

NCPS thould consider the potential benefits of employing a full- 
time career education retource teacher in each of the area 
offices. The resource teachers would provldV resource assistance 
to the schools, develop and conduct teacher in-service treining 
specifically focused on the infusion process, and work with 
individual teachers and departments to promote the adoption of the 
process. This evaluation has found that the implementation effort 
leeks identifiable area office leedership end that area office 
staffs and principals do not have enough time to devote to the 
implementation of the process. The use of three resource 
teachers would communicate effectively the importance attached 
to career educe tion by the centrel end eree offices and, et the 
sane time, would provide the implementation effort with necessary 
leadership and expertise et the area office level. 

The school-besed cereer educe tion teechers end the cereer 
information assistants in .the high schools ere e potentielly 
useful resource in implementing the infusion process. They have 
the necessary knowledge of cereer educe tion end the infusion 
process to work effectively with classroom teachers. NCPS should 
consider using the career education teechers end the assistants to 
lead the implementation efforts in the high schools. Presently, 
their roles end activities for the most pert ere too confined to 
ellow them to take e leadership role. With treining end 
supervision, the teachers and assistants could provide extensive 
resource assistance to the schools. 

The schools' subject aetter resource teechers, or depertment 
chairs, ere enother potentiel support group for the infusion 
process, The resource teechers for English, social studies, 
science, end aethematics should be given the responsibility of 
helping to implement the process within their departments. They 
should be provided with in-service treining specifically focused 
on how they ere to work with the teachers in implementing the 
process. Building principals should develop objectives with the 
resource teechers es e part of their nenageaent objectives. Area 
end central office staffs as well is the school-besed career 
educetion personnel should be considered the ective resources for 
the department's implementation efforts* 

The vital point, of course, is the classroom teachers' efforts to 
implement infusion of cereer education concepts into their 
curriculum. This evaluation found that after eight months there 
wes little evidence thet clessrooa teechers felt eny 
eccountabllity for or "ownership" of the process. Building 
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principals need to communicate to the teachers tha axpactation 
that caraar adueation infusion is a legitimate part of tha 
curriculum for which teechers are accountable. Tha teechers' 
efforts to Infuse thair curriculum should become part of thair 
yearly evaluations. As it stands now, teacher involvement is 
voluntary and heavily dependent on attitudes and incentives. 

A second option to providing these supports is, of course, to deemphasize 

tha career infusion process at tha secondary school level or to postpone 

full implementation. Such a decision must, however, be made within the 

context of state requirements, specifically those of Project Basic and of 

Bylaw BA.04.09. Choosing among these alternatives may not be simple. What « 

is clear is that the present situation, characterized by conflicting 

messages, should not be allowed to persist. It is counterproductive both 

for staff who are trying to carry out the process and schools who feel torn » 

in several directions at once. 
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